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DIVERSIFICATION AT WORK 


Speed Limit: 140 m.p.h. 


No speed tickets here. five-mile circle enable Goodvear to develop 


special Gack safer tires tor normal driving 


in Texas was built purposely to conduct tire And better tires—bv the millions—for prac- 
tests at higher-than-legal road spec cls tically evervthing on wheels, have earned this 
verdict of public approval: “More People Ride 


The track, part of a multi-million dollar test on Goodvear Tires Than Anv Other Kind 


proving ground. is banked to accommodate 


The Tire Division is just a part of a world- 
speeds up to 140 miles per hou 


wide network of Goodvear facilities making 
Results of these tests on the asphalt-surtaced and selling hundreds ot different products. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


AIRCRAFT AVIATION PRODUCTS CHEMICALS FILMS FLOORING PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS e METAL PRODUCTS ° SHOE PRODUCTS TIRES 
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Good and abundant telephone service 
is an indispensable part of the progress, 
prosperity and defense of the country. 


As the population grows and grows 
(it will be increased by 40,000,000 by 
1970) it is clear that more and more 
communication service will be needed. 


This will require large amounts of new 
capital and the telephone business must 
have good earnings to provide the service 
and compete for the investor's dollars. 
There is no other way. 


Sometimes there is a tendency to think 
that the approval of adequate earnings 
is wholly in the interest of the company 
and that it should be resisted automati- 
cally, regardless of the need. 


Actually it benefits you as a telephone 
user, your community, and your state. 


The gain is not only in direct telephone 
jobs and wages but in helping each state 
encourage and attract other businesses. 
You cannot keep prosperity up while 


40,000,000 More People 
Will Need Telephone Service 


Bell Telephone System ‘mh 


NEW CUSTOMER! 
Over 11,000 babies are born every day in the U.S. 


regulating telephone expansion and em- 
ployment down. 


Telephone users benefit by sharing the © 
economies and efficiencies that come from 
being able to plan and build ahead. 
A repressive policy on company earnings, ° 
by limiting research, progress and long- 
term economies, would lead almost inevi- 
tably to poorer service at a higher price 
than you would otherwise have to pay. 
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who wants 


little bit more 


You don’t have to wait any longer- 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler and 
Imperial are back in full production. 


Now you can get the car you want... . 

in the model, color and equipment you want. 
There are great differences among the new cars 
available today. Discover for yourself 

the difference great engineering makes 

by driving a quality car of The Forward Look. 


- Your dealer has one waiting now. 
TF Chrysler Corporation 


PLYMOUTH DODGE DESOTO CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 
Cars that can do what they look like they can do 
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Margins and Margins 


Tue BIG shop talk along Wall Street 
last month concerned the Federal 
Reserve Board's announced inten- 
tion to toughen Regulations T and 
U, which govern the use and ex- 
tension of credit in the stock mar- 
ket. What FRB has in mind is to 
put new limits 

on “restricted” 

accounts 
with 
stocks previous- 
ly purchased on 
less than the 
current 90% 
margin require- 
ment) At the 
moment, such 
“restricted” in- 


investors 


vestors 
switch 
stock to 
without 

up 


can 
from 
stock 
putting 
additional 
cash. The FRB 
would require 
that before such 
an investor 
buy a new stock he 
50°, of the market value of the 
stock he is selling to cut his debt 
with his broke: 

Though the FRB had no inten- 
tion of touching the current stock 
margin 


can 


must apply 


requirement (under which 


an investor must put up 90c in cash 


for every dollar of purchase), it 
did call attention to that all im- 
portant matter of margin, the es- 
sential consideration for any in- 


vestor who hopes to wheel & deal 
in the market on credit. Prior to 
last July. stocks could be bought 
for as little as 50k the dolla: 
But ever since last October, when 
FRB raised marginal requirements 
from 70°, to 90 stock market 
has been limited indeed 
Easy Street? Yet even today there 
are margins and there are margins 
As one broker friend of ours put 
it last month: “Neve: 
stocks and bonds 
stalks and beans'” 


on 


credit 


mind those 
how about those 
What he meant 
was that there is still one side of 
Wall Street where credit (or mar- 
gin) is easy 
vestment in animals, 
and minerals otherwise 
commodities 


that vast realm of in- 
vegetables 
known as 
In some 18 major commodity ex- 
70 Fifth 


Ave. New York 11. N Y 
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changes 
investors 


throughout 
can 


the 
deal in ever¢thing 
from wheat and wool to soybeans 
and platinum on the most liberal 
credit terms in town; margins range 
from 10°) (on 
to as little as 3% 


most commodities) 


Ata 


(on cottons) 


recent market 
price of 36c per 
pound, for ex- 


ample, you could 
have bought 30,- 
000 pounds (one 
lot or “contract” ) 
of cocoa futures, 
worth about $11,- 
000, with 

$1,000 in 

down. And 
bales of 


selling 


only 
ash 
100 
cotton 
recently 
at the same price 
per pound as co- 
coa, would have 
required a cash 
outlay—at 3° 
margin ot a 
mere $500 
investors 


few 


Relatively are 


aware of these low 
quirements—or just are not 
ested. In the first two 
1959 volume on the various 


modity exchanges in the U.S 


margin re- 

inter - 

months ot 


com- 


Was 
down almost 24°, from the same 
months last year. A conspicuous 


exception Manhattan's bustling 


Commodity Exchange, where the 
action in—of all things—hides was 
so brisk last month that Forses 


reports on this infrequent event or 
page 30 of this 

Killings ir, Copper. Nor were hides 
the only lively 
In just one 


issue 
items Comex 
last month, for 
example, 1,082 copper futures con- 


on 
day 
tracts were exchanged on Comex 
setting an all-time high base vol- 


ume. Dealing in copper futures, a 
trader could have picked up on: 
lot (25 tons) of copper at 29¢ a 
pound in January (value: $14,500) 
and sold it last month at 35c for a 
profit of $3,000. Not a bad return 
at all on a cash investment that 
need not have been more than 
$1,500 

We bring this up to point out 


again that even on modern, margin- 
short Wall Street there's more than 
one way to skin a bull 
Post Office 


New Volume 83 
Ne. 7 
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Some say 
it’s impossible 


...to write an annual report 
that will be clear and 
interesting to this > 
stockholder... 


—$ 


...and have it 
satisfy this 
one, too. | 


Maybe so, but we think we’ve come mighty close! 


The Dayton Power and Light Com- 
pany reviews the year in a far-from- 
dull manner for stockholders in, 47 
states and several foreign countries 
(keeping in mind the fact that DP&L 
women stockholders outnumber the 
men). Those who want statistics will 
find all pertinent facts about the 


Company instantly available in a 
convenient, easy-to-read form. A 
novel feature of this issue is a folded 
map-in-a-pocket that gives a clear 
picture of the prosperous 24-county 
area of West-Central Ohio served by 
DP&L. The coupon below will bring 
your copy of DP&L’s 1958 report. 


The Dayton Power and Light Company 
25 North Main Street, Dayton 1, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of your 1958 Annual Report. 


STATE 
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READERS SAY 


Forgiveness 


Str: An editor with Malcolm Forbes’ 
Ivy League education should be more 
careful with his English. Unless all I 
learned in grammar school in Alabama 
is in error, the phrase “this is true for 
Uncle Sam as for you and I” (Fact and 
Comment, Forses, Feb. 15) is very, very 
bad. I will forgive you this time be- 
cause I have made money taking your 
publication. 

J. S. Stone 
Guntersville, Ala. 


PR Departments, Please Note 


Str: With reference to the article on 
the Continental Can Co. (“Conean Finds 
a General,” Forses, March 15), and the 
accompanying chart entitled “Thin- 
Plated Profits,” if American industry 
would use like illustrations to acquaint 
the public with its net profits per unit, 
consumers would have a better appre- 
ciation of American business and capi- 
talism. They wouldn't go around 
harboring the notion that business rides 
the gravy train. 

Why is it that business neglects to 
[publicize] these facts when all it would 
take would be simple and inexpensive 
measures such as leaflets inserted in 
packaged goods? The telephone company 
uses leaflets inserted in its mailings to 


explain some of its problems. 


Stop 100 townspeople, city workers or 
agricultural folk, ask them about the net 
profits made on shoes, meat, autos, 


| dresses, etc., and you'll get some amaz- 


ing answers. When millions of our peo- 
ple go around ignorant of the facts about 
profits in manufacturing and the retail 


| business, isn’t that conducive to weak- 


ening capitalism? 
—S. H. Livincston 
Lancaster, Penna. 


Sir: Campbell Soup Co. couldn't be 
the “nation’s No. Three canmaker.” Na- 
tional Can Corp. is the No. Three pro- 
ducer, and I'm sure Campbell Soup is 
nowhere in the top echelon of this in- 
dustry at all. 

—Mkrs. Jessica YURKOVICH 
Wheaton, 


Oh, but it is. Though production fig- 
ures are a closely guarded secret, Camp- 
bell is generally known in the industry 


| to be a bigger canmaker than National.— 


Ep. 


“Black Leaf” Insecticides 


Sir: As the advertising agency for the 
Black Leaf Products Co., the present 


| owners of the Black Leaf line of in- 


secticides and garden chemicals (“Dis- 
credited Textbook,” Forses, Feb. 1), we 
found your article describing the experi- 
ence of Diamond Alkali Co. with the line 
quite informative. But we wish to clear 
up some points which [it] might raise. 
.. . Since the Black Leaf Products Co. 
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Filing and finding is 25% faster... 


and easier, too...with GF’s Super-Filer 


Ever had to wait and wait while a secretary struggled 
to find something in a file? Ever wondered why filing 
takes so much of her time? Then you'll like the GF 
Super-Filer. With its exclusive swing front, it reduces 
time spent on filing and finding by 25°7. And because 
it handles so much more payload, Super-Filer 
requires 33° less floor space. Super-Filer does nice 
things for a girl’s morale, too—she knows you've 
made her job easier by giving her the finest file made. 

To boost productivity in your offices call on GF— 


America’s largest maker of metal business furniture 
Only GF offers complete planning, design and deco 
rator services that take into consideration, not just 
space utilization and work-flow, but the many human 
factors that make for efficiency. 

An informative booklet, “PLAN To Prorit From 
Your Orrice INVESTMENT”, is yours for the asking. 
Just call your GF branch or dealer, or write The 
General Fireproofing Company, Department G-17, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


ITALIC MODE MAKER GEWERALAIRE 1600 LINE DESKS « GOODFORM CHAIRS SUPER FILER DRAFT A MATIC SHELVING PARTITIONS 


METAL BUSINESS FURNITURE 
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The Annual Report cover depicts an abstract sculpture made of 
some of Allegheny Lud/um's metals, and products made from them, 
suggesting the beauty and lasting quality of these meta/s and the 
diversification of the Company's markets. 


‘ Report in Brief 
Sales and Revenues............... $202,573,000 
Net Earnings 5,845,000 
Earnings per Share of Common Stock $1.52 
Dividends per Common Share........ $2.00 
Working Capital at December 31....__. 62,706,000 
Shareowners’ Investment (Net Worth) . 105,268,000 
Capital Expenditures . ; 4,454,000 
Number of Shareowners at December 31 19,678 


; Write for your copy of the 1958 Annual Report 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 
OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


~ ANNUAL REPORT 


Copies of our 1958 Annual Report have been mailed to 
shareholders of record at the close of business Mar. 4, 1989, 
Copies are also available to interested employees. mem- 
bers of the financial community and investors generally on 
written request to 


R. A. YODER, Vice-President— Finance 


DETROIT STEEL CORPORATION 
BOX 4308-H, DEPROIT MICH 


took over the line. its vigor has been 
renewed and an aggressive merchandis- 
ing and promotional program has been 
instituted A program of research has 
[also been begun}, and Black Leaf prod- 
ucts are constantly being improved 
In other words, the Black Leaf line is 
still very much “in business” and in a 
healthy state too. The problems encoun- 
tered by Diamond Alkali are being 
solved by Black Leaf Products, and we 
expect that you will be hearing great 
things about the Black Leaf line quite 
soon 
Freo Bropy 
The Schram Advertising Co 
Chicago, [ll 


Error Compounded 


Sir: An interesting article on munici- 
pal bonds in the Feb. 1 issue of Forers 
(“The Wall Justice Marshal! Built” 
But please recheck your history books 
John Marshall was not the first Chie 
Justice. John Jay was 

Davip Pautson 
Washington, D. C. 


Forses erred—-but the article appeared 
in the issue of Mar. 1—Eb 


“For the Common Good” 


Sir: Enclosed is an editorial which ap- 
peared in a weekly Scottish newspape: 
[The clipping criticizes the recent re- 
fusal of the U.S. to give a contract for 
two turbines to English Electric Co., al- 
though that company’s bid was 10°; 
lower than any American one, calls the 
situation “just typical of how genuine all 
these idealistic American speeches ac- 
tually are.”—Ep.| I regret very much that 
this feeling towards America’s trade pol- 
icy is so prevalent amongst our closest 
friends throughout the world, and not 
without just cause. 

What is the real truth about the situa- 
tion? On the one hand we have wit- 
nessed great generosity on the part of 
the U. S. as evidenced by the Marshall 
Plan—a fine conception of the Christian 
spirit, yet merely a stop-gap meas- 
ure 

It is when we come to formulate a 
constructive trade policy that America 
lacks the larger vision. We hear so much 
these days about combating inflation—a 
real problem indeed. Yet allowing more 
freedom for other nations to sel! at least 
certain goods here would |help] keep 
prices reasonable, while it would tend to 
put a stop to excessive wage demands 
Furthermore, it would also serve the all- 
important purpose of providing our 
friends with much-needed dollars, which 
in turn would further stimulate world 
trade. 

In short, we need to spread the truth 
that we can no longer afford to think in 
narrow nationalistic terms, but rather 
|must!] think of ourselves as the most 
important economic unit within a com- 
munity of free nations, working together 
for the cominon good 

James C. McGiti 
Greenwich, Conn 
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According to latest figures in the September, 
1958, issue of the “Statistical Abstract of the 
United States”... 

1. U.S. exports of chemicals and related prod- 
ucts totaled $1,395,000,000. Your new plant can 
effectively reach this huge overseas market if it is 
located in the Land of Plenty. These 6 great states 
served by the Norfolk and Western Railway offer 
direct rail connections to extensive modern facilities 
at the Port of Norfolk on famed Hampton Roads. 
Over 8,000 vessels a year sail from Norfolk and the 
Hampton Roads area. 

2. The dollar value of electrical energy pur- 
chased by manufacturers of chemical and related 
products led all other major industry groups with 
a total of $449,000,000. 


WEST 
VIRGINIA. 


KENTUCKY 


NORTH 


CAROLINA 


The Land of Plenty 


Facts 


you overlook — 
when yowne 


LOOKING OVER 


NEW PLANT 
SiTeS 


If your new plant will be a substantial user of 
electricity, remember that the Land of Plenty has 1/6 
of the nation’s installed generating capacity, with 
more on the way. Electrical rates are low. 

3. Fresh water intake of all U. S. plants manu- 
facturing chemicals or related products was 
2,297,000,000,000 gallons. . . second only in fresh 
water usage to the primary metal industries. 

And the Land of Plenty has 6 of the nation’s 51 
largest rivers, numerous lakes, vast underground 
reserves, and tidewater. Rainfall is 30%, above the 
national average. 

Moreover, the Land of Plenty has vast de- 
posits of Bituminous Coal, limestone, brines and 
other raw materials. Get the full story, without 
obligation, from Norfolk and Western’s plant 
location specialists. 


Write, Wire or Phone: 


Werd, Jr., Maneger 
Industrial and Agricultural Dept. 

Drower FB-829 (Phone Diamond 4.1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Roilway 

Roanoke, Virginia 


RAILWAY 


For quick, campetent assistance on shipping problems — tolk with the NAW freight trdffie 
Soles ond Service representotive necrest you . . 


. in one of 39 key cities ocross the U. S. 
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Nearly one half of Cyanamid’s sales today are in prod- 
ucts that did not exist ten years ago. This is one indi- 
cation of the importance of its research program. An- 
other is that nearly 13 per cent of all Cyanamid’s 
salaried personnel is employed in the Company's five 
research centers in the United States. In addition, a 
new research laboratory has been established in Switz- 
erland which will be staffed with European scientists 
and devoted entirely to basic research. From these 


activities new developments are expected which will 
open additional markets, create new jobs, and provide 
nourishment for continued healthy growth! 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Piaza, New York 20,N.Y. 


‘SEND FOR 1958 ANNUAL REPORT 


The 52nd Annual Report of American Cyanamid Company, summariz- 
ing operations for the year 1958, is now available. A request to our 
Public Relations Department will bring you a copy by return mail. 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


Lonpon——Washington has no real challenger as political 
capital of the Western world, but Manhattan’s claim to be 
its financial headquarters is less secure. London once 
again is at least a strong challenger. The City may no 
longer be “banker to the world,” but the businessman 
visitor to Britain cannot but come away with a feeling 
that it is at least still one of the world’s greatest bankers 

Once more the pound sterling is almost fully converti- 
ble, a world currency able to stand on its own feet. It is 
backed by gold and convertible currencies reserves ol 
more than $3.1 billion. This is the money which ac- 
counts for much of the current feeling of confidence 
that pervades industrial and financial people here 

But mere money is sterile. What is more important is 
that Britain and her currency are backed today by an in- 
dustry that is once again as dynamic as it was in the 


19th century (see chart). My 


by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


BANKER TO THE WORLD AGAIN 


doctrines that the 


Labor theoreticians 


though} up 

Virtually everyone expects this solidly-based prosperity’ 
to pay dividends for the Tories at the forthcoming gen- 
erel election. There are, of course, many imponderables in 
politics. But the Conservatives can point to the Cyprus 
settlement and to Macmillan’s bold and dramatic, though 
as yet unproven, role in the Berlin crisis. Best of all they 
can point to the flood of autos, TV sets and full pay 
envelopes which seem certain to count for more than 
Socialist class warfare propaganda when the votes are 
tallied 


BULL MARKET, BRITISH STYLE 


Lonpon—The London Stock Exchange is almost as old as 


modern capitalism itself. Today 


acquaintances in British business 
are really feeling their oats these 
days. “We've been right through 
the mill.” a British businessman 
friend told me. “We've had to put 
up with bomb damage, socialistic 
muddles, loss of our empire, war 
debts, the cold war and a couple 


of global recessions. Having sur- 


A TALE OF TWO ECONOMIES 


Britain’s industrial output, for from being 
static, has grown at least as fast as the U.S.’ 
in the last decade. Relatively unscathed by aver, whe 
the recessions of 1949, 1954 and 1958, Brituin’s 
output has also grown more smoothly. Ex- 
ception: a minor setback just after Korea. 


the Exchange is handsomely 
housed in an imposing Italianate 
landmark fronting on Throgmor 
ton Street. It traces back, how- 
used to gather in a street known 
as Change Alley during the late 
1600s and later met in Jonathan's 
Coffee House. The London Ex- 


if 
vived all this. we aren't much 140 


worried about our industrial fu- | 
ture so long as the world remains 130+ | 
at peace.” 

Much of the credit, of course, 
for Britain's industrial comeback 
can rightly be claimed by the 
ruling Conservative Party. Prime 110} 
Minister Harold Macmillan and 
his fellow Tories have shown the 
British public that sound business 
economics can give them more in | 
the way of jobs and living stand- 


Industrial Production 1948 = 100 


change has seen wars, booms, 
busts and has watched empires 
come and go. It has taken in its 
stride the South Sea Bubble, the 
rise and fall of Napoleon, World 
War I and Hitler. It flourished 
amidst crashing bombs in World 
War II and finally saw the old 
British Empire give way to to- 
day's loosely-knit, but loyally co- 
operative British Commonwealth 


The London Stock Exchange is 


ards than could ail the Socialist 


accustomed to dealing with his- 


tory 
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Perhaps that is one reason why Britons are taking the 
current bull market more calmly than their Wall Street 
cousins. Not that London has 

missed out on the boom. Brit- 

ish stocks, like 

touching alltime highs and 

(counted here in 
number of “bargains” struck 
rather than in shares traded) 


ours, are 


turnover 


is high and rising. 

But somehow the atmos- 
phere is different. A British 
banker who knows Wall 
Street well puts it like this: 
“Our British markets are less highly strung, less nervous, 
less jumpy than yours.” Adds he: “We would, for example, 
be rather unlikely to bid up beverage stocks just because 


London Stock Exchange 


we had a heat wave. We'd wait until we were sure that 
the climate was changing for good.” 

Nor have the British caught stock market “fever” the 
One's stock 
market successes are not considered cocktail party talk 


way most Americans seem to have done. 


in London nor do you hear stock prices bandied about 
much on trains and buses. 

The stock market in Britain is considered more esoteric, 
more of a professional affair, than in the U.S. A stock is 
not purchased or sold as lightly in Britain. The British 
have no capital gains tax as such, but they do make a turn 
in stocks terribly expensive. The transfer on a sale alone 
is 2%, or as much as the entire cost of a round trip in many 
stocks here. There is no such thing as margin trading. 

In fact, the average Briton tends to regard a stock 
broker in a rather different light than most Americans do. 
“We think of a stock broker,” one London businessman 
told me, “the way we do a doctor or a lawyer. He is a 
professional man to us, not a businessman.” A_ broker 
would never think of advertising. 

But because it is relatively placid does not mean that 
the London Exchange is a backwater. In breadth, the 
London Stock Exchange yields nothing to ours. As many 
as 10,000 different issues are traded there and the “job- 
bers” (i.e., specialists) are willing to make a market in 
any of them at any time. 

All this tends to add up to a market that is more pro- 
fessional, perhaps more specialized, than ours but less 
geared to mass participation. There is not much in the 
way of “selling” common stock ownership. In a way this 
is too bad. Wider stock ownership would give Britons a 
more direct stake in their free enterprise system. But 
there are some advantages to London's more professional, 
less emotional approach to stocks. The sober, prag- 
matic British are less apt than we are to go sailing off 
into fancy price-earnings ratios on flights of, say, elec- 
tronic fancy. Nor to go the other extremes of pessimism. 
Far fewer Britishers would think of “taking a flutter” 
unless they had a good stiff reserve in gilt edged bonds 
and savings accounts. 

Partly as a result, yields on the London Exchange are 
still down to earth—and mouth-watering by current U.S. 


12 


standards. Imperial Chemical Industries, for example, 
yields 4.55°%; Dunlop Rubber, 5.5%. Some tea and rub- 
ber shares yield as high as 18°). Whereas Americans to- 
day are almost entirely capital gains minded, the hard- 
headed Britons still want their dividends. 

More Americans should visit Throgmorton Street. As 
usual, American and Briton each have something to 
teach each other. The Britons could do more than they 
have to democratize stock ownership, to make investing 
easier for the ordinary man. But we Americans could 
do with more of the British investment sang-froid and 
sophistication. I think it might well prove a wonderful 
antidote to some of the extremes of optimism and pes- 
simism to which we more mercurial Americans are prone 


SUMMERFIELD’S PRIDE & JOY 


It is rather surprising to reflect that—improvements 


in transportation apart—the methods of handling mail 
have changed relatively little since the days when Ben 
Franklin was the U.S.’ first postmaster general. Jet 
planes and fast trains and trucks have certainly sped up 
mail service between distant cities, but the same old 
laborious hand-sorting method still slows it down at 
the points of delivery. A letter can travel between Los 
Angeles and Manhattan by jet in just five hours, but it 
may take 24 hours to go from one part of Manhattan to 
another. 

Early last month, however, the U.S. took a big step 
forward into the 20th century so far as the post office is 
concerned. Arthur E. Summerfield, Ike’s very able post- 
master general, proudly dedicated Washington, D.C.’s 
highly efficient and completely remodeled post office. 
While not yet reaching the goal of complete automation 
(no machine has yet been perfected for reading the ad- 
dresses on letters), the new mail setup has nevertheless 
carried automation a long way in the field of mail-sorting 

The automation is Summerfield’s pride and joy. More 
than any other postmaster general in recent years, he 
has realized the necessity of running the post office as a 
business. Still, because of rising costs, the post office 
will run a probable $543 million in the red this year 
in spite of the recent increase in basic postal rates from 
3 cents to 4 cents. 

But Summerfield is making 
progress: this year’s deficit 
will be cut sharply from last 
year’s $890 million. And he is 
working hard to give us better 
service—as the Washington 
remodernization shows. By 
combining businessman's 
management knowhow with a 
salesman’s ability to get on 
with Congress, Art Summer- Postmaster Summerfield 
field has made some very promising headway against some 
very tough problems. 
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THE OHIO OIL COMPANY 


reports a year of new achievements in 1958 * 


* Discovery of oil in Libya and Venezuela. 


* An increase in North American crude oil reserves, 
despite high production. 


* Record-high sales of refined products. 


* Progress in research and in other activities 
looking toward the future. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR 1958 1957 

FINANCIAL N 
Net Sales and Other Income ....... . « $274,401,000 $291,982,000 


$64,799,000 


OPERATING 


Net Crude Oil and Natural Gas Produced — A 

Barrels per Day .... 100,681 106,625 
Natural Gas Produced and Sold— 

Thousand Cubic Feet per Day 288 496 290,130 
Crude Oil Transported—Million Barrel- Miles 18,825 24 469 
Refined Products Transported—Million Barrel-Miles . 1,360 1,396 
Crude Oil Refined—Barrels per Day ........ 41,425 41,521 
Refined Products Sold—Barrels per Day . oe 42,668 41,634 
Full details in our 


7ist ANNUAL REPORT 


For a copy, write: 
The Secretary 


THE OHIO OIL 


COMPANY 
Findlay, 


Producers 


Transporters 


Refiners 
Marketers of 


MARATHON 


Petroleum Products 
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MOVING MOUNTAINS FOOD 


25,000,000 Tons of Edibles Move from Farms 


TO Your Table Each Year via Great Northern 


9 WHEAT enough 
to supply U.S 
7@) bakeries with flour 
for eight months. 


HOGS we transport provide 
a whopping 180,925,000 
strips of bacon. 


make a pillar bigger 


SALT enough to 


than the 
Washington 
monument. 


POTATOES to satisfy 
10,000,000 lusty appetites 
for a year. 


APPLES enough so 
every school child 
can give 


BEEF ground from cattle 
we carry would make 
1,000,000,000 hamburgers. 


SUGAR BEETS for the sugar 
to make 415,000,000 


CANNED GOODS we carry 
would load a train 


pounds of candy. 


12,120 cars long. 


GREAT NORTHERN carried food consumers 
last year, too ... lots of ‘em! Total passenger miles: equal to 
five times the distance to the sun. 


Across the row of states that form our nation’s northern border, 
farmers grow far more food than they can eat. They prosper 
by moving this tasty abundance to market. In a single year, 
25,000,000 tons of good things to eat move across Great 
Northern rails on their way to your table. 

This vital job is one we know how to do with high effi- 
ciency and speed. That’s why people who ship via Great 
Northern keep coming back again and again. 

If you have food to ship, consider Great Northern. Our 
experience in this specialty may be of distinct value to you. 


Write: G. D. Johnson, General Freight Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF U.S. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 
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CHANGE OF PACE AT OWENS-CORNING 


Inevitably, at some stage of its career a rocketing 
growth company loses some of its first thrust and 
slows down. At that critical point, management faces 
its stiffest test. Case in point: Owens-Corning Fiberglas. 


SEVEN YEARS ago, Owens-Corning Fi- 
berglas Corp.” set off a near-panic on 
Wall Street. Privately held since its 
founding in 1938, Owens-Corning was 
offering the public a chance to buy 
part of the stock held by its two par- 
ents, Corning Glass and Owens-Illi- 
nois Glass.+ But the 630,000 shares 
the two glass-makers put on sale 
were just not enough to meet the roar- 
ing demand. Days after it was offered 
at $35.75 a share. Owens-Corning 
common was going at a bid-ask spread 
of $46 to $48. 

For once, Wall Street's fascination 
became a 1lastfng attachment. As 
Owens-Corning soon proved, it did 
indeed fully merit the brave label 
put on it as a true “growth stock.” 
As substantially the only major pro- 
ducer of glass fiber, its biggest prob- 
lem was not so much selling its 
product as keeping up with the tum- 
bling stream of demand as new uses 
were constantly found for glass fiber. 
From a bare $3.9 million in sales in 
1939, Owens-Corning has_ roared 
ahead to become a $177 million com- 
pany by 1958 

leveling Off. Yet strange to say, by 
last month the once ardent Owens- 
Corning stockholder might well have 
been asking himself: Whatever hap- 
pened to Owens-Corning? To be sure. 
he would not have to look far to find 
glass fiber itself in plentiful use. Very 
probably his home was insulated with 
it, and chances were his windows 
were screened or draped with it. Less 
visibly, glass fiber was an important 

*Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. Traded 
NYSE. Current price: 693,. Price range (1958- 
59): high, 7412; low, 37!,. Dividend (1958) 
80c. Indicated 1959 payout: 80c. Earnings per 


share (1958): $1.67. Total assets: $126.9 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: OCF. 


‘Each of whom today owns 318°. of the 
company's outstanding common stock 
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constituent of his refrigerator or ai 
conditioner, and even some of his 
furniture might contain it. And if he 
fished, golfed or boated, glass fiber in 
one form or another was almost cer- 
tainly at hand. 

The irony, however, was that al- 
though glass fiber had become a name 
to conjure with, pioneering Owens- 
Corning itself no longer was. Its sales 
to be sure were still moving ahead, 
but only at a snail's pace—at hardly 
5% a year. That, of course, was a 
respectable rate, but hardly a stun- 
ning one. And even despite a blazing 


THE BIG GAP 


Though Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
has been able to keep its sales in a 
steady upward trend... 


owrns connine 


FIBERGLAS 


Sales (Millions of Dollars) 
200 | T T 
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The inroads of competitors hove pres- 
sured profit margins to the point 
where net only now has reached the 
level of 1955. 

Profits (Millions of Dollars) 

15 


10 
5 


1958'S! 


fourth quarter, the company’s $11- 
million profit last year did no better 
than match 1955's. As a result, at the 
very time when the bull market was 
snorting louder than at any time in 
history, Owens-Corning was one of 
the few quality stocks readily avail- 
able at a discount of a good quartet 
below its 1956 high 

Man With a Mission. No one has 
scouted the placid plateau on which 
Owens-Corning seems to be lodged 
with more thoughtful attention than 
President Harold Boeschenstein (pro- 
nounced “Besh-n-stine,” but short- 
ened to “Beck” by friends and asso- 
ciates). For it was under his nurtur- 
ing hand that Owens-Corning had 
shot up, from a tiny research firm 
struggling to market a_ laboratory 
curiosity, into an industrial giant. In 
quite literal fashion, he had also 
given birth to a great industry. For 
along the way, Owens-Corning had 
also spawned the thousands of small 
businesses which mold glass fiber into 
consumer and industrial products. 
Now, by the visible portents, that all 
seems to many to be a closed chaptet 
of history. 

As Boeschenstein sees it, Owens- 
Corning has indeed slowed down 
that is inescapable. But, 
he insists, it has not entirely lost its 
momentum 
slow, 


these days 


Though their growth is 
Owens-Corning's sales still 
show a steady year-to-year increase. 
That pace itself, he argues, may be 
misleading. For at the same time 
Owens-Corning has continued to ex- 
pand its plants at a somewhat faste1 
pace. In short, its potential and capa- 
bilities have outrun its activity. One 
good omen for the future, as Boesch- 
enstein sees it: the fact that in 1958, 
a recession year, Owens-Corning’s 
sales moved on to record highs, and 
its earnings recovered to their previ- 
ous peak. For a bad year, he con- 
cludes, it was a_ very 
showing. Observes he: 


promising 
“We've con- 
tinued to grow even in years when 
the economy was going the othe: 
way.” 

Promising too, he believes, is the 
way Owens-Corning and its amazing- 
ly versatile fibers have continually 


15 


: 
15 


pushed their way into more nooks and 
of American industry. Of 
its $176.8-million volume last year, 
Wall Streeters estimate that roughly 
63°, came from glass fiber sold to 
such diverse industries as construc- 
tion, appliance and plastics (build- 
ing material uses alone account for 
more than half of Owens-Corning’s 
sales). Another 28°, was derived 
from Owens-Corning’s textile prod- 
ucts, with the remaining 9°, coming 
in trom various contracting services. 

Of Cycles & Sales. No one will ad- 
mit more candidly than Beck Boesch- 
enstein himself, however, that Owens- 
Corning is far from rocketing along 
at the blazing pace it set in the early 
1950s. Yet this itself he regards as 
neither unusual nor a serious cause 
for concern. In part, he feels, the 
slow-down in Owens-Corning’s visi- 
ble growth the inevitable 
rhythms and cycles of industrial de- 
velopment. “Any business,” he 
“is like our national You 
don't move in even Your 
growth comes in cycles, and they are 
not necessarily even and symmetrical 
ones 

Thus Boeschenstein now faces a 
problem that eventually confronts the 
management of every so-called 
“growth company.” At some point in 
its history, the rocketing momentum 
of its growth inevitably slows down, 
sometimes temporarily, sometimes 
permanently. Assuming, as Beck 
Boeschenstein does, that in Owens- 
Corning’s case the slowdown is only 
temporary, the big question is: How 
does management get the ball rolling 
again”? 

Elbow Room. For a company mak- 
ing something like gless fibers (“the 
universal product”), Harold Boesch- 
enstein believes there is one sure 
way: research into new uses. During 
the 1930s and 1940s, he cannot but 
remember, Owens-Corning’s amazing 
growth came straight out of its own 
test tubes. He is confident that there 


crannies 


owes to 
says, 


economy 
Stages. 


FIBERGLAS PLASTIC GUTTER: 


OCF’S BOESCHENSTEIN (standing): 
it was a problem of cycles 


is plenty more of the same where that 
came from 
is literally 
trades, 


For, he insists, glass fiber 
an industrial jack of all 
adaptable to endless uses. 
Stronger than steel, lighter than cot- 
ton, as flexible as silk, glass fiber in 
its various forms has successfully in- 
vaded the onetime provinces of steel, 
aluminum, wood and natural fiber 
textiles, elbowed itself into a substan- 
tial place. Thus Owens-Corning’s 
most direct route to greater sales is 


to find more outlets. “And that,” says 
Boeschenstein, 


To be 


“means research.” 
what Boeschenstein 
means by research is not quite what, 
say, a chemical producer means. By 
the very nature of its product, Owens- 
Corning’s main interest is in applied, 
rather than pure, research. And by 
the standards of the “science” indus- 
tries, Owens-Corning’s outlays for 
such work are not eye-popping. In all, 
last year it spent some $47 million, 
or roughly 2.6c¢ of every sales dollar, 
on research, development and engi- 
neering. By comparison, many a 


sure, 


SCREENING & ROOFING: 


chemical maker would have had to 
spend 3c to 4c to keep abreast of its 
field, much less pioneer in new ones. 

Obviously, in Owens-Corning’s case, 
pure research can be overdone 
“Sometimes,”” Boeschenstein remarks, 
“your research effort goes wrong, o1 
it hasn't been directed into the most 
promising products, or 
other disappointments.” 

Yet the fact can hardly escape in- 
terested outsiders that, at the time of 
Owens-Corning s growth, it 
was spending a resounding 8’, of its 
sales dollar on research 
Boeschenstein not spend as 
heavily for research as he once did, he 
still realizes that the risk free-wheel- 
ing research involves is what makes 
the game pay off. Says he: “If every- 
thing you were to set out after in 
research were to develop—well, you 
would not have been very venture- 
some, and there probably would not 
be much profit in it.” 

Direct Costs. Just what the basic 
costs and profit margins are in glass 
fiber manufacture no outsider can be 
entirely sure. Here Boeschenstein 
himself is not much help; it is a sub- 
ject he avoids. Says he obscurely: 
“We make too many products to make 
a general figure meaningful.” 

Just the same, it is not all guess- 
work. Well-briefed Wall Streeters 
know that in a not-too-similar indus- 
try, the glassmakers generally can 
take sand worth $4 a ton, mix it with 
soda ash and limestone, and turn out 
glass worth perhaps $120 a ton 
Owens-Corning, for its part, works 
primarily with sand and limestone, 
both of which are in as (and 
cheap) supply as the glassmakers’ 
raw materials. And in practice, in 
nearly every field it has invaded, glass 
fiber has had little trouble besting 
competing materials. 

The Good Old Days. As much as 
anything else, price was the factor 
which gave Owens-Corning its early, 
booming growth. As the pioneer in 


you have 
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If. however, 
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easy 


AND ACOUSTICAL TILING: 


the industrial jack of all trades could do almost anything 
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glass fiber, the company was the out- 
growth of years of independent re- 
search by Owens-Illinois and Corning 
Glass to find some new product which 
would increase glass sales during the 
depression. With $5 million already 
spent on the project, in 1938 the two 
companies formed Owens-Corning 
and financed it with a shoestring 
working capital of $1 million. 

The man they picked to tend their 
promising industrial sprout was Har- 
old Boeschenstein. A University of 
Illinois graduate, he had put in a 
short spell at his father’s Illinois bank, 
only to find that the banking busi- 
ness “wasn’t too animated.” Casting 
around, Boeschenstein went to see 
an old friend, Bill Levis, who was just 
then taking over command of his 
family’s interests in Illinois Glass Co. 
The visit led to a job. 

By 1929, when Levis engineered the 
Owens-Illinois merger, Boeschenstein 
was a vice president and had served 
in virtually every department of the 
company: by 1936, he was general 
manager of all Owens-Illinois oper- 
ations. Two years later, he was the 
choice to head up tiny, struggling 
Owens-Corning, an outfit described at 
the time as the “infant prodigy of 
over-indulgent parents.” Cutting in- 
to everybody else’s market with its 
handy substitute. glass fiber, Owens- 
Corning was profitable from the start. 
“We got into business,” says Boesch- 
enstein now, “because the other guy 
had been coasting too damn long.” 

The first substantial market for 
fibrous glass was in the disposable air 
filters used in forced warm air heating, 
where the coarse glass fibers, the size 
of broomstraws, turned out to be far 
superior to conventional filtering 
agents. The next beachhead was in the 
home insulation field, where fibrous 
glass, appearing as steam-blown wool 
fabricated into batts and_ blankets, 
made sharp inroads in the field. 
Later came yarn and ‘extiles. 

In 1949 the Department of Justice 
rang down the curtain on this one- 
man show. As the nation’s only major 
producer of glass fibers, the company 
was forced to sign a consent decree 
and license other companies to make 
the versatile material. Before long 
there appeared on the scene such de- 
termined foes as Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass (which today probably ranks 
fourth in the industry): Gustin-Ba- 
con, a building materials producer: 
Ferro Corp., and L-O-F Glass Fibers, 
now the second-ranking producer. 

Payment in Kind. These newcomers 
lost no time in moving in on Owens- 
Corning’s markets and by 1957 the 


pioneer in the field itself held only 
of the total market. The compe- 
is still growing. 


tition Ferro Corp., 
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MAKING HOME INSULATION: 
a profitable beachhead 


for example, has just recently com- 
pleted a $1.6-million expansion, and 
Pittsburgh Plate has recently put up 
a new, $20-million plant, expanded 
capacity of another by 75°,. 

But it is not Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
or Ferro Corp. which looms as Boesch- 
enstein’s greatest rival these days. A 
likelier candidate: Johns-Manville 
Corp., which for years has seen fibrous 
glass steal away chunks of its insu- 
lation business and translucent fiber 
glass panels snatch away 
for its decorative fabrics and 
ing materials. Not surprisingly, late 
last year J-M’s Chairman Adrain 
R. Fisher finally struck back. For 
$57 million in stock, Fisher bought 
Libbey-Owens-Ford’s 50.2°, interest 
in L-O-F Glass Fibers. As a result, one 
of the three giants of the home build- 
ing field is now armed with no mean 
competition weapon of its own in the 
form of the nation’s 
glass fiber producer. 

It is a weapon Fisher can be count- 
ed on to know thoroughly how to use. 
Just a few weeks ago, in fact, he re- 


SMOOTH SAILING 


Sometimes a new fiber-glass market 
cancome from an unexpected source. 
Thus fiber-glass boats, almost un- 
known five years ago, now make up 
25% of production in the booming 
outboard field. 


orders 
roof- 


second largest 


350+ — 


1956 1957 


vealed that the re-named Johns-Man- 
ville Fiber Glass had sold some $27.6 
million worth of fiber glass last year. 
This year, by using the five other 
Johns-Manville divisions, Fisher hopes 
to boost sales to $35 or $40 million 

A Change of Cycle? The upshot is 
clear: in J-M, Owens-Corning now 
faces what is probably the most po- 
tent rival in its short history. The big 
question now is whether against such 
competition Owens-Corning can re- 
gain the galloping growth stride it set 
in the early 1950s. 

To hear Boeschenstein tell it, there 
is no question but that it can. The 
wheel, he says, has now come full 
turn, and Owens-Corning is again on 
the upswing in its growth cycle. If so, 
Boeschenstein is ready for it. For he 
has not been sitting idly by while his 
newer rivals built their plants. Over 
the past four years, Owens-Corning 
expanded its gross plant account by 
no less than 50°, a buildup accom- 
plished mainly by paying out only 
42°, of net in dividends and plowing 
the rest back. 

Just last year, Owens-Corning fin- 
ished a three-year, $61 million plant 
expansion financed out of retained 
earnings and the proceeds of a $15- 
million stock Among other 
things: purchase of a new plant at 
Barrington, New Jersey, 50°, expan- 
sion of Owens-Corning’s South Caro- 
lina plant. Perhaps significantly, the 
National Growth Stocks Series mu- 
tual fund last year increased its hold- 
ings of Owens-Corning as a “growth” 
stock. 

That out of the way, Boeschenstein 
is now 


sale 


concentrating on reorganizing 
the marketing side of his business 
Formerly, Owens-Corning operated 
through three main divisions, 
with its own sales department 


each 
Now 
its salesmen will specialize in selling 
to six different markets. “Unless we 
are alert,” explains Boeschenstein 
grimly, “we'll lose out in the places 
where we are already established.” 

Another device to tighten up the 
Owens-Corning structure resulted in 
one of the few acquisitions in its his- 


tory. Early last year, it bought the 
Kaylo division of Owens-Illinois 
Glass, which produces specialized 


heat insulating equipment. Up to that 
time, Owens-Corning had acted sole- 
ly as distributor for the company. It 


was a clear step toward integration 


How to Make Profits. But one big 
thing remains to be done: mend- 
ing Owens-Corning’s profit margins, 


the 
One 
according to the Boechenstein plan, is 


sliced thin by advent of severe 


competition way of doing this, 


to move into the chemical business 


Though Owens-Corning has long been 


a heavy buyer of chemicals, it has no 
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FIBERGLAS-REINFORCED RADOME ON PICKET PLANE: 
the route to higher sales ran through the research laboratories 


plans to start producing its own basic 
raw materials. What it does have its 
eye on, however, is the chemical for- 
mulation now done for it by outside 
firms. By such means Boeschenstein 
hopes both to cut costs and improve 
his product. “We have got to get into 
the chemical he observes, 
“to formulate plastics that will over- 
come the various problems of cycling 
time, finish, impact and tensile strength 
that now exist in fiber glass fabrica- 
tion.” 

There still other signs that 
Owens-Corning has been girding it- 
self for battle. Among other things, 
Boeschenstein has beaten most of his 
competitors into foreign markets, 
reasoning that he make glass 
fibers in any country which has sand 
and limestone. Thus, in recent years 
he has teamed up with local capital to 
build plants in Japan, Mexico and 
Australia, as well as Canada, a mar- 
ket Owens-Corning first entered in 
1939. “We think this is a good time 
to go into some of those areas,” he ex- 
“In Europe, particularly, the 
common market will make our busi- 
ness economic, because the operations 
there no longer will be on a limited 
scale.” 

The effects of some of these ven- 
tures are already beginning to show 
up. Though its business was slow in 
the first three quarters of 1958, what 
with the drop in industrial construc- 
tion and the fall-off in appliance sales, 
Owens-Corning came roaring back in 
the fourth quarter. Its ($53 
million) and its profits ($4 millon) 
were the highest in any quarter of its 
20¢vear history 

Against Nature. This year, though, 
Boeschenstein must buck Nature to 
keep his profits moving upward. Late 
in January, his Newark (Ohio) plant 
was struck by a flash flood which left 
its machinery buried under countless 
tons of mud. Water was still gur- 
gling through the plant when Boesch- 
enstein appeared, clad in a business 


business,” 


are 


could 


plains 


sales 
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and boots. As his inspection 
showed, the flood cost Owens-Corning 
$2.5 million out of pocket (which was 
promptly written off against first 
quarter earnings) and probably an- 
other $2 million in production lost at 
the plant. 

Boeschenstein, however, tries to 
look at the bright side of such dis- 
asters. With rebuilding going on at 
Newark, he will all his 
research laboratories in one massive 
building. “One is a tangible loss,” he 
remarks, “the other is an intangible 
gain.” And, flood or not, Boeschen- 
stein feels sure Owens-Corning will 
be more than able to make up the loss 
in the last three quarters. “I think,” 
says he, “that this will be our best 
year in sales and profits both.” 

Boom in Boats. Always in the past, 
Boeschenstein recalls with 
tion, new product has come 
along to put new vitality into the 
company’s sales. Consider, he sug- 
gests, the case of glass fishing rods 
“When they came out,” Boeschenstein 
admits, “I thought ‘Now Ill have 
something to give my friends.’ I took 
a dim view of their volume.” Since 
1946, well over 20 million 
fibrous glass fishing rods have been 
their now 


suit 


consolidate 


satisfac- 
some 


however, 


sold, and volume is esti- 


NAVY “TERRIER” MISSILES: 


another new market 


mated to equal that of all other 
sporting goods put together. 

The growth of fibrous glass boats 
has been even more fantastic. Unlike 
the boat in T.S. Eliot’s line “The gar- 
board strake leaks, the seams need 
caulking,” glass fiber models need 
hardly any attention. This advantage 
has not been lost on boat buffs. Six 
years ago, only 5,000 fiber glass boats 
were made each year; by last year, no 
less than 25°, (80,000) of all outboard 
boats were built of tough glass fiber 

This year, glass fiber is considered 
a sure bet to raise its share of the $2- 
billion pleasure boating market. One 
good token is the fact that at New 
York’s Motor Boat Show early this 
vear, a walloping 34% of all 
shown were made of fiber 
Meanwhile, an _ increasingly large 
number of parts for outboard motors 
are being made of glass fiber 

Things to Come. But boats alone. of 
course, cannot furnish anything like 
the market Owens-Corning needs to 
keep its volume rising handsomely 
For that Boeschenstein is counting on 
some of the 


boats 
glass 


new products from his 
laboratories to turn the trick. Among 
them: Owens-Corning’s new Coro- 
dyed yarn, which substantially in- 
creases the variety of designs avail- 
able in glass fiber curtains and dra- 
peries; glass fiber in built-up roofing. 
which could grab off a big share of 
the $100-million-a-yvear roofing mar- 
ket, and such assorted items as glass 
fiber acoustical tile, glass fiber missile 
and rocket components, 
glass-reinforced 
spouts. 

So as Johns-Manville and his othe: 
rivals close in, Boeschenstein professes 
few fears for the future. “Right now,” 
says he, “we have several things 
coming along. And if one thing 
doesn’t move up, something else will.” 
And that, Boeschenstein might add, 
has usually been true of Owens- 
Corning’s unbelievably versatile glass 
fibers in the past 


and fibrous 


gutters and down- 
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AUTOS 


BOOK VALUE? 


hat do a car and a conquis- 
tador have in common? 
Everything—at_ least that’s 
what Chrysler Corp.s De 
Soto division hopes to sell. 


As EvERY schoolboy knows, or should, 
Hernando de Soto discovered the 
Mississippi River in 1541. As if that 
were not fame enough for any man, 
387 vears later Chrysler Corp.,* named 
a car after him (and in its first year 
-1928—-sold 80,000 De Soto Sixes). 
Last month the car was still making 
the most of the conquistador’s good 
name. 

As part of its thirtieth anniversary 
celebration as a Chrysler Corp. divi- 
sion, De Soto sent out to U.S. editors 
copies of a _ paper-back historical 
novel called The Golden Eagle, a 
romanticized account of the short 
(1499-1542), romantic life of the Span- 
ish explorer. More than a few editors 
were puzzled by what it all had to do 
with the Detroit automaker. But a 
check showed that De Soto had indeed 
commissioned Novelist John Jennings 
to write the biography, got G.P. Put- 
nam’sSons to publish it inahard-cover 
edition (now in its second printing). 
and Dell Publishing to put out 200,000 
paper-back copies. From Dell, Chrys- 
ler had purchased 20,000 copies, was 
offering them to De Soto dealers (at 
l7!2c) as promotional handouts to 
prospective customers. There was 
even talk that The Golden Eagle might 
be suitable grist for Hollywood's 
hungry mill 

As publicity stunts go, it was a 
cheap enough one. The entire promo- 
tion, including a tie-in with Braden- 
ton, Fla.’s annual Hernando de Soto 
celebration, had cost De Soto a mere 
$10,000. But where was the tie-in’ 
Nowhere in Eagle can readers find any 
reference whatever to either Chrys- 
ler Corp. or its De Soto auto. Wasn't 
that perhaps carrying the soft sell too 
far” 

“Not at all.” a De Soto man pro- 
tested. “It was deliberate. All we're 
trying to do is restore De Soto's right- 
ful place in history, and reaffirm the 
image of an adventurous, pioneering 
spirit “ And that De Soto obviously 
hoped, was tie-in enough. As blood- 
and-thunder addicts might or might 
not remember, this yvear's De Soto 
models sport such names as The Ex- 
plorer and The Adventurer 


Chrysler Corp. Traded NYSE. Current 
613,. Price range (1958-59): high, 61', 
44. Dividenc 1958 $1.50. Indicated 1959 
t: $1. Earnings per share (1958): d$3.88 
assets: $13 billion. Ticker svmbo 
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HERNANDO DE SOTO: 
a history book with a Forward Look 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES 


SINNING AGAINST 
CAPITAL 


“Live off capital? Uf it’s grow- 

ing, why not?” asks Morton 

Fry, whose Overseas Securi- 

ties Co. specializes in realised 
capital gains. 


WHEN investment companies distrib- 
ute realized capital gains they com- 
monly encourage stockholders to take 
them in additional shares. To fail to 
do so, they point out, is to spend 
capital as income—a_ particularly 
heinous fiscal sin, at least by oldtime 
Calvinist standards 

Yet many investors in recent years 
have been paying a_ stiff premium 
to indulge in this tempting sin. They 
have been paying as high as 85*, 
over net asset value for the shares 
of tiny ($2.7-million assets) Over- 
seas Securities a closed-end 
leveraged investment company. Like 
most investment companies, Over- 


> rar 
Dividend :1958 $1.74 Total asse 
lio Ticker svmbol OVI 


1949 yeor end 
1958 year end 


NET PERCENTAGE GAIN 
Total distributions (1950-1958 


Final asset value 


TOTAL PERCENTAGE GAIN 


KEEPING UP WITH THE DOW-JONESES 


Even with all capital gains and regular dividends added back, Over- 
seas Securities shares did not quite keep up with the Dow-Jones 
industrials during most of the bull market. Reason: hefty capital 
gains distributions kept draining capital funds from a rising market 


Overseas Dow Jone 

Securities Industria 
net asset valve dens 

$12.29 211 
13.71 584 

12% 177% 
$26.59 168 
13.71 584 

228% 256% 


seas purpose is to realize capital 
gains, but unlike most it issues no 
additional shares to soak up these 
funds, encourages shareholders to 
treat capital distributions as income 

“Why not?” asks Overseas’ Presi- 
dent Morton Fry. “I've seen invest- 
ment companies march their share- 
holders up the hill and down again 
with the market. I try to put some- 
thing in the shareholders’ pockets 
They have the right to see the color 
of their money and do what they 
please with it.” 

The Trader. Fry. in other words 
looks on his capital gains as trading 
profits, not mere growth of capital 
In his zeal to make profits, Fry does 
a good deal more trading than most 
investment companies. In an ordi- 
nary year, the turnover of Overseas 
portfolio exceeds its assets. “I have 
no hesitation in taking a modest posi- 
tion for a week if necessary,” says 
Fry 

This kind of operation tends to be 
expensive. The rapid turnover last 
year brought in well over $50,000 
(or 2°, of assets) in broker's commis- 
sions to Riter & Co. a_ brokerage 
firm of which Fry is senior partnet 
Then there is a special compensation 
arrangement Fry has with Overseas 
which brings Overseas’ operating ex- 
pense ratio to an average $2.50 per 
$100 of assets, one of the highest in 
the business 

Some _ investors obviously have 
thought highly of Fry's management 

in spite of its high cost and large 
brokerage commissions. Over the last 
ten years they have paid an average 
premium of 30°, for Overseas’ shares 
This during a period when many 
other investment companies were sell- 
ing at actual discounts from = asset 
value 

Stiff Price. What were they getting 
for the premium’ Since 1948 
Overseas has paid annual distribu 
tions averaging 19.5‘ olf net asset 
value. This looks like a very good 
return in anybody's language. But 
investors were paying a pretty stil 
price for it. For one thing, there wa 


the matter of risk Oversea use 
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leverage freely, currently owes a 
$600,000 bank loan on its $2.7 million 
in assets. But even more noticeable 
was the fact that, insofar as stock- 
holders treated the distributions as 
income, they were spending away 
the entire bull market (see table, p. 
19). Which, of course, they could have 
done with shares of any investment 
company that distributed capital 
gains. And Overseas was far from 
turning in the biggest bull market 
gains in the investment company in- 
dustry. 

Still, investors seemed to like the 
policy—psychology might be the bet- 
ter word, since Overseas’ portfolio 

* is hardly unusual. For no other di- 
versified investment company were 
investors paying the kind of premium 
they were for Overseas. As the old 
saying goes, “Right or wrong, you 
can't argue with the paying cus- 
tomers.” 


VOVIES 


BRICKS WITHOUT 
STRAW 


Does it always take money 
to make money? Apparently 
not for a pair of fast-talking 
Hollywood lawyers known as 


BE&K. 


drum-beaters 
way 


REGIMENT of 
sweating their across the U.S. 
this year thumping their publicity 
tom-toms for the fortieth anniversary 
of Hollywood's United Artists Corp.* 
and for the company’s large stable of 
Oscar hopefuls. Wall Street 
little enough for anniversaries .and 
acting awards, but so far as_ the 
money-men are concerned United 
. Artists does have a good yarn to spin. 

What intrigues The Street might be 
called U.A.’s_ pocketbook scenario. 
The stars: Robert Benjamin, 50, and 
Arthur Krim, 49, a pair of rotund, 
fast-talking Manhattan and _ Holly- 
wood lawyers who turned United 
Artists from a fast-sinking hulk into 
one of the trimmest ships on Holly- 
wood's corporate seas in just eight 
years. 

Twice Told Tale. That, of course, is 
an oft-told tale. Not so often told, 
however, is the way in which B&K 
(as their press agents like to have 
them known) ran a starting capital 
of almost nothing into personal for- 
tunes worth close to $4 million apiece. 


are 


cares 


*United Artists Corp. Traded NYSE. Cur- 
rent price: 30!,. Price range (1958-59): high, 
30'g; low, 15'4. Dividend (1958): $1.50. Indi- 
cated 1959 payout $1.60. Earnings per share 
(1957) : $3.05. Total assets: $89 million. Ticker 
symbol: UNA, 


OVERSEAS SECURITIES’ FRY: 
“customers” like the psychology 


Not that Benjamin and Krim were 
penniless when they the 
chances of taking over money-losing 
United Artists in 1951. But co-own- 
ers Charlie Chaplin and Mary Pick- 
ford were asking $5.4 million and the 
two successful lawyers felt that was 
too much to risk in a company with 
precious little in the way of assets, and 
losses of $100,000 a week. 

So B&K made a sporting proposi- 
tion. “If we can turn a profit at UA in 
the next three years,” suggested they, 
“will you sell us half of the company’s 
stock at a nominal price?” Pickford 
and Chaplin felt they had nothing to 
lose. They shook hands. 

Burning the Oil. It was just the 
kind of capital gains deal calculated 
to make a couple of ambitious lawyers 
burn the midnight oil. Before the first 
year was up, Benjamin and Krim had 
made good, by the end of 1951 were 
running United Artists $313,000 in 
the black. Late that year they wrote 
out a check for the nominal $8,000 
agreed upon, found themselves the 
proud possessors of a_half-interest 
in a multi-million-dollar movie firm. 

Next ster: B&K went to the banks, 
pledged their new assets for enough 
money to buy out co-owners Chaplin 


scouted 


UNITED ARTISTS’ K&B: 
they like it rough 


and Pickford for $4.1 million. By 1956 
they owned the whole shooting match. 
By the end of 1956 B&K and a hand- 
ful of partners were earning $3.1 mil- 
lion on their investment of $8,000. 
Then in 1957 United Artists went 
public. B&K used part of the money 
from the public sale of stock to pay 
off debts incurred in buying out Pick- 
ford and Chaplin. The rest went into 
working capital. Solvent and making 
money hand over fist, UA now had a 
listing on the Big Board and a repu- 
tation for making movies pay. B&K 
were millionaires many times over. 
Golden Oscar? That was the story 
B&K’s press agents weren't pounding 
on their tom-toms last month. B&K’s 
$8,000 had brought them a 50° 
controlling interest in what was by 
now perhaps the most flourishing 
company in Hollywood. Their 260,000 
Class B shares, at recent market 
price, were worth some $8 million. 
For old fashioned derring-do end- 
ing with a fade into a golden sunset, 
Wall Street had to admit that the 
B&K script was worthy of some kind 
of Oscar. Sighs Bob Benjamin: “It's 
been rough, but that’s the way we like 


” 


it. 


ALOHA—AND 
GOODBYE! 


Hawaii may say hello to state- 

hood, but it's goodbye to 

double-exempt territorial 
bonds. 


As A territory, Hawaii enjoyed a kind 
of most-favored-nation status on Wall 
Street. Under a 1914 ruling of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, interest on Ha- 
Waiian bonds (like those of all other 
US. territories) was decreed exempt 
not only from U.S. federal taxes, but 
from state and municipal levies as 
well. But after the islands join the 
union this summer, any subsequent 
bond will lose their double 
immunity (though all existing bonds 
will continue to be tax-exempt). 

Thus, rushing to get in under the 
wire with tax-free bonds, Hawaii last 
month hopefully tossed upon the 
market, like leis upon the waters, a 
$6.5-million (3.3°.) public improve- 
ment issue, followed it up at month's 
end with $14 million in aviation rev- 
enue obligations. Once Hawaii, like 
Alaska before it, enters the Valhalla 
of statehood, however, the only major 
source of double tax-exempts left to 
Wall Street will be the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. 


issues 
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CHEMICALS 


AUTOCRAT OF THE 
TEST TUBES 


While most other chemists 
have been on an expansion 
kick, autocratic old Otto Haas 
has been putting Rohm & 
Haas’ chips on integration. 


PHILADELPHIA’S middling-sized Rohm 
& Haas Co.* has two distinctions 
among chemical companies listed on 
the Big Board: it has the highest- 
priced stock (recently $525 a share) 
and the shyest boss. Septuagenarian, 
German-born Founder-Chairman- 
President Otto Haas shuns photogra- 
phers, rides to work in a chauffeur- 
driven car with the blinds drawn and 
is listed in Who’s Who in just four 
lines which omit all personal details. 
Yet this much is common knowledge 
about -Otto Haas: since he arrived in 
the U.S. some 50 years ago to found 
the U.S. offshoot of a German chemi- 
cal firm, autocratic, tight-lipped Otto 
Haas has founded a family fortune 
estimated at $200 million. He has 
done so by making Rohm & Haas a 
leader in plastics and in coatings 
(best known product: Plexiglas). 
Though Rohm & Haas is today a 
$176.6-million sales, $140-million as- 
sets, $575-million market value chem- 
ical company, it is still cast very much 
in the image of aging Otto Haas who 
rules it with an iron hand. Willing to 
share control with no one, Haas, his 
family and associates still hold some 
52° of the 1.1 million shares. 
Individualist. Despite its growth, for 
example, Haas has rarely split the 
stock. He does not believe in it. Dis- 
liking bankers, he carefully 
avoided all but a small amount of 
debt. And though he has accepted 
stockholders as a necessary evil, Otto 
Haas has made only the narrowest of 
concessions to them: in recent yvears 
Rohm & Haas common dividends have 
averaged barely 15° of earnings 
(plus small stock extras) and while 
earnings rose from $6.91 a share in 
1950 to $13.05 last year, dividends in- 
creased only from $1.08 a share to $2 
Instead, Haas has fiercely held on to 
his profits, poured every available 
cent into building new plants. Result: 
Rohm & Haas’ gross plant account 
has swelled from $36 million te $160 
million in just ten years. 
Apparently because they like see- 
ing their equity thus compounded 


*Rohm & Haas. Traded NYSE. Current 
price: 527! Price range (1958-59) high 
93414; low, 312. Dividend (1958): $2 plus 2 
stock. Indicated 1959 payout: $2 Earnings 
per share (1958): $13.05. Total assets $139.6 
million. Ticker symbol: ROH 
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rather than paid out as taxable divi- 
dends, high-bracket investors have 
long thought highly of Rohm & Haas 
common. As a result it commands, 
in general, one of the highest price- 
to-earnings and book value-to-earn- 
ings ratios among the chemical com- 
panies on the Big Board. 

No One’s Napping. Last month Otto 
Haas brought out his annual report. 
It proved once again that this seem- 
ing confidence had not been mis- 
placed. Otto Haas and son Fritz Otto 


DOLLAR'S WORTH 


By almost any standard Rohm & Haas 
j common, which trades ot around 527, 
is one of the highest priced stocks on 
the Big Board. Investors ore currently 
paying more for each $1 of its earn- 
ings, cash flow and book value than 
for those of most chemical companies 


Market Price per $1 of 


Cash Flow 


Monsanto 


Market Price per $1 of 


Net Earnings 


= 

40}- 
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Book Value 


Carbide 


Market Price per $1 of 


Dow Du Pont Union Monsanto Allied 
“Estimate Carbide 


Haas (his executive VP and Hei 
Apparent) had not been napping be- 
hind the drawn blinds. Rohm & Haas’ 
earnings per share had _ dropped 
slightly during the recession, from 
$14.32 in 1957 to last year’s $13.05. But 
the company’s operating profit mar- 
gin, which most balance sheet men 
regard as the very lifeline of profita- 
bility, had actually risen to better 
than 24c on the sales dollar 

This was impressive indeed. Most 
chemical companies, squeezed be- 
tween rising costs and sluggish selling 
prices, have been hard pressed to 
keep profit margins from falling. The 
only reason that Rohm & Haas’ net 
failed to rise as well was that depre- 
ciation charges rose sharply last year 


to an estimated $12.50 per common 
share. 

The Secret: Integration. Usually reti- 
cent Rohm & Haas made no secret of 
how it went about boosting its profit 
margins. The key: integration. In the 
past four years Otto Haas has poured 
no less than $90 million into new 
plants. Very little of this has financed 
expansion in the usual sense of the 
word; during the same years Rohm 
& Haas has boosted its sales just $15 
million. 

In terms of extra sales, the $90 
million had not been particularly 
well spent. But most of it had gone 
for the construction of big, new am- 
monia, acetylene and methanol fa- 
cilities at Houston, Texas: that is, for 
the production of the raw materials 
which go into Rohm & Haas success- 
ful acrylic plastics, raw materials it 
formerly bought on the outside. Last 
year the new plants went on stream 
Thus it was that Haas could boost his 
profit margins in a recession yeat 
without materially increasing sales 

Would Expansion Be Better? Would the 
money have been better spent on 
expanding Rohm & Haas’ sales base” 
Some of Haas’ critics in the business 
think it might well have been. “That 
$90 million,” says one, “has been a 
pretty high price to pay for so small 
an increase in profit margins.” This 
rival points out that while Rohm & 
Haas’ earnings rose from $11.62 a 
share to $13.05 a share since 1954, re- 
turn on capital actually fell. ° With 
the new plants swelling Rohm & 
Haas’ capital base, stockholders’ in- 
vestment was increasing faster than 
its profits. The upshot of it all was 
that Rohm & Haas’ cash flow returned 
only 24°, on common equity last veat 
as against 32% in 1954 

Nor had Otto Haas’ seed capital 
produced the kind of growth that his 
rivals’ had. While his sales increased 
only 9° over the past four years, 
Dow Chemical's had gained 35° and 
those of another plastics producer, 
Minnesota Mining, had zoomed 38°, 

No Change in Sight. Looked at in 
the above light, Rohm & Haas’ re- 
cent accomplishments appear less im- 
pressive. But then Otto Haas has 
never been much interested in com- 
parisons. He has always insisted on 
doing things his own way—and no 
one can deny that he has done ex- 
ceedingly well at it. Nor is any criti- 
cism from Wall Street likely to change 
matters. So long as Otto Haas lives. 
the company is likely to go on doing 
things his way—which means empha- 
sizing fiscal conservatism and integra- 
tion rather than the more dramatic 


kinds of leverage and expansion. Any- 
one who doesn't like it, as Otto Haas 
has been known to say, can just go 
out and sell their stock 
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THE BROTHERS MAILMAN (ABRAHAM (1.) AND JOSEPH): 
they are also served, who only stand and wait 


HIGH FINANCE 


SPECIAL DELIVERY 
FOR MR. MAILMAN 


Beall Street was intrigued last 
month with the deal by which 
Oliver Corp. working 
control of itself to the Mail- 
man brothers for some cash 
it didwt really seem to need, 


Down in Hollywood, Fla., the Mail- 
Brothers, Abraham L. and Jo- 
seph L., are a pair of little known but 
well-heeled company 
recent years they have been in and 


collectors In 


out of a variety of banks, razor blade 


companies, truck makers and corpo- 
rate shells. Their specialty 
with «fat slim 
Chicago’s Oliver Corp.” is just the 
kind of company the Mailman Broth- 
ers seem to like. It has total assets 
of better than. $118 million, working 
capital nearly $66 million 
and in the latest fiscal yea 
$113 million. But it 
making much money 
est three years Olive: 
just over 50c a share annually on 
shares with a book value of $33.38. 
That works out to a hardly worth- 
while net at 


laggards 


assets and earnings. 


alone of 
sales of 
has not been 
Over the lat- 
has averaged 


return of less than 2° on 
With these poor 
earnings, Oliver Corp. common sold 


stockholders’ money 


as low as 7!» last year, but, because 
,of its large asset value, might well be 
worth a good deal more if its assets 
cequid be put to profitable use 

Without a Fight. Last month, to no- 
body's particular surprise, the Mail- 
into Oliver. What did 
Wall Streeters, 
however, was the way they got in. No 


mans moved 


surprise sharp-eyed 


Oliver Corp. Traded NYSE 
1754. Price fange (1958-59) 
Dividend (1958): 60c. Indicated 1959 pay- 
out: 60« Earnings per share 1958) 63c 
Total assets $1185 millon Ticker ymbol 
OF 


Current price 
high, low 


Nor did 
they have to buy control on the open 
market, thus running the risk of push- 
ing the price up to a point where it 
look attractive to a 
of bargain hunting investors 
The method they used was simplic- 
ity itself. So simple in fact that it 
left company 
with  envy—and 
Oliver stockholders 
surprise. It 


proxy fight was necessary 


would no longe 
pail 


rival collectors green 
longtime 


with 


many 
speechless 
kind of 
delivery for the Mailmans 

Joe Mailman merely sat down with 
Oliver Chairman Alva Phelps and 
bought potential working contro! of 
Oliver from Oliver itself. Phelps 
granted DTM Corp..+ a Mailman- 
controlled corporate shell, the right 
to buy some 450,000 shares of Oliver's 
but stock 
the corporate treasury. That 
them 18, of 


special 


Abe and 


Was a 


from 
would 


Oliver's 


authorized unissued 


give nearly 


DTM Corp. Traded Midwest Stock Ex- 
change. Current price: 31. Price range (1959) 
high, 32'4; low, 26. Dividend (1958): $1. Indi- 
eated 1959 payout: $1. Earnings per share 
(1958): $1.91. Total assets: $148 million 


OLIVER'S PHELPS: 
for Oliver, a 


new ftwist 


stock, but Phelps guesses that DTM 
will wind up with about 350,000 
shares, or 14%. The price: $17.18 a 
share. The brothers Mailman wrapped 
up the DTM option by posting $7.8 
million to cover the cost of the stock 

With Oliver recently selling at 
around 175s a share, the option might 
have seemed the slimmest kind of 
bargain for the Mailmans. But 
viewed from the balance sheet point 
of view, they were buying Oliver's 
assets at roughly 50c on the dollar 
It all seemed deceptively easy. Says 
Abe Mailman: “We're not active 
people. Deals come to us. Olive: 
came to us.” 

Is the Money Necessary? Why had 
Oliver “come to” the Mailmans? The 
deal raised all kinds of questions 
What was particularly intriguing 
about it was that on the surface at 
least Oliver did not seem to need the 
roughly $8 million the deal could 
bring in. At the end of the Oct. 31 
fiscal Olivers funded debt 
amounted to a very light 14% of 
capitalization, current assets ex- 
ceeded liabilities by a ratio of bette: 
than three to one and cash on hand 
totaled nearly $9 million. Olive: 
was, in short, in good financial shape. 

Why then was Phelps 
control to the Mailmans? Control the 
new would unquestionably 
give them, since Oliver has no other 
large stockholder. The brothers are 
already large holders of the common, 
whereas Alva Phelps himself owns 
just 3,168 shares and the largest stock- 
holder, Joseph Oliver, a descendant of 
the founder, owns 23,000 as trustee 


vear, 


delivering 


shares 


Phelps says he will use the money 
to redeem Oliver's 75,000 
$4.50 preferred at $104.75. 
dilute common stockholders’ equity 
by nearly 20% when Oliver could 
probably borrow the money for re- 
demption at a net interest 
perhaps $200,000 a year? One expla- 
nation that the company gives is a 
little ambiguous. ‘Calling the pre- 
ferred,” says Oliver Treasurer Bern- 
hart Haugen, “clears the way for new 
financing. A 
always a 


shares of 
But why 


cost of 


balance sheet is 
help.” Haugen 
that Olive: 


clean 
admits, 
however, 
financing. 

A Good Thing for Everybody? For his 
part Alva Phelps maintains that there 
is quite another benefit to the 
pany in bringing the Mailmans in 
“It's a good thing,” 
company to have some concentration 
of control. This deal will make them 
the largest stockholders and we think 
it’s a good thing.” 


plans no new 


com- 


says he, “for a 


Since it would presumably also be 
a “good thing” for the Mailmans, the 
question buzzing around Wall Street 


last month = was What will the 
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brothers do with their loaded lag- 
gard? Enjoying the sun in Holly- 
wood, Abe Mailman was not com- 
mitting himself. “We have no plans,” 
says he. “We admire Alva Phelps 
and the men around him. We're just 
investors.” 

Is Diamond T a Precedent? Since it 
was obvious that Oliver had been 
doing rather poorly, especially for 
investors who had owned their shares 
for years, what did the Mailmans ex- 
pect of their investment? Some Wall 
Streeters, recalling their most recent 
large deal, have wondered whether a 
breakup or sale of assets may be in 
the ultimate offing. There have 
been precedents. Acquiring control 
of Diamond T Motor Car Co. in 1957, 
the Mailmans sold part of its physi- 
cal assets to White Motor for $10 mil- 
lion, tucked the proceeds and a tidy 
profit into the corporate shell which 
they renamed DTM Corp. 

Neither the Mailmans nor Phelps 
have patience with suggestions that 
liquidation is in store for Oliver. “We 
like the business they're in,” says Abe 
Mailman. “The industry is in for a 
period of better business.” 

And there things stood. Not every- 
one on Wall Street agreed that Phelps 
was diluting the equity for a worth- 
while purpose. A few straight-backed 
moneymen felt it was somewhat ex- 
traordinary of Phelps to issue the 
stock without offering other share- 
holders a chance to buy it. 

A Hitch in Time? But at month’s end 
it looked as if the Mailmans might 
not get control by special delivery 
after all. With Oliver common pushing 
20, it would pay preferred stockhold- 
ers to convert rather than take 
cash.** In that case, Abe and Joe 
Mailman would have to depend on 
stock picked up in the open market to 
clinch their control of Oliver. 


**Oliver preferred stockholders have an 
option to convert their shares into common. 
The conversion privilege would bring them 
6.1 shares of common. So it is probable that 
some holders will prefer to convert rather 


than take the $104.75 in cash 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


TAMED AT LAST? 


Now riding high after drag- 
ging bottom last year, U.S. 
Plywood is hoping that it 
has finally tamed its wildly 
fluctuating earnings curve. 


Aspout ten months 
stockholders 
wood Corp.’ 


ago, the 9,900 
of United States Ply- 
got a couple of rude 
shocks. For fiscal 1958 (ended April 
30) the company had racked up a 
new sales record, $203 million, but 
earnings per share had slumped to a 
ten-year low. Compounding that, a 
steadily shrinking rate of profit had 
forced a dividend cut from 50c to 
37 Lee. 

Last month, Chairman S.W. (Tony) 
Antoville kad better news for them. 
It seemed, in fact, as one-sidedly 
cheerful as last year’s had sounded 
one-sidedly dour. For the first nine 
months of the current fiscal year, 
sales were up 11%. More important, 
operating profits were up a whop- 
ping 51%. Against that background, 
the dividend was brought back to 50c, 
with an extra 37\sc thrown in for 
some retroactive solace. 

For the full year, he promised still 
better figures—probable total sales 
around $232 million, almost 15% 
above last year’s record high, and net 
per share of about $5.10, compared 
with $2.47 a year before. Of that, 
$1.05 would be a non-recurring capi- 
tal gain, but an operating profit of 
$4.05 still meant a 64°, improvement. 

The Reservations Remain. Neverthe- 
less, Wall Street had some reserva- 
tions about this pleasant prosperity. 
Not for the short term obviously, 


*U.S. Plywood Corp 
rent price: 53!,4. rice range (1958-59 high 
57; low, 26%. Dividend (1958 $1.625. Indi- 
cated 1959 payout: $2.25. Earnings per share 
(fiscal 1958): $2.47. Total assets: $154.3 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: PLY 


Traded NYSE. Cur- 


U.S. PLYWOOD WALL PANELS ON CONVEYOR BELT: 
will new efficiency permit more permanent profitability? 
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U.S. PLYWOOD'’S ANTOVILLE: 
high prices led to precipitous drops 


were that 1959 
would be a record building year at 
all levels. But even among. the 
roller-coaster building materials, few 
have shown the wide price swings of 
fir plywood. As the biggest single 
seller of plywood, USP earnings have 
paralleled the price gyrations to a 
remarkable degree. 

In the boom of 1950, the standard 
price of 44-inch plywood soared to a 
record $97 per 1,000 square feet. By 
February, 1958, it was down to $64. 
Over 30 mills closed down, and even 
USP made no money on its fir ply- 
wood mills. Now, of course, with a 
new building splurge, the price is up 
to $80, pushing $85. For USP that 
obviously the next niné 
months or so will be rich ones. 

But what happens when the cur- 
rent splurge peters out? 


since all indications 


means 


A precipi- 
tous price drop, say next year, might 
make the rejoicing premeture, unless 
the company has found a way to in- 
sulate itself against the violent cycles 
of both construction trends and ply- 
wood pricing 


Taming the Cycle. But this time 
Tony Antoville and his 46-year-old 
president, Gene C srewer, think 


they may be on their way to taming 
the Brewer, who 
president last September, worked his 
Way 


cycle became 


up through the production side, 
is the first non-salesman to sit in that 
and key the 
build-up of timber and the 
modernization of plant facilities. He 
and Antoville hope they have made 
the company less likely to be shaken 


spot was a factor in 


reserves 


up every time fir plywood prices drop 

The build-up kept Brewer busy fo: 
several years. Even during the de- 
pressed building years from mid-1956 


to mid-1958 Plywood was 


pouring 
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money into new and modernized 
plant (e.g., the big fir plywood mill 
at Roseburg, Ore., the hardwood mill 
at Orangeburg, South Carolina). An 
important reason for the reduced earn- 
ings for fiscal 1958, in fact, was the 
size of the start-up costs at Rose- 
burg. But that mill, perhaps the most 
efficient in the industry, can prob- 
ably break even at a $60 plywood 
price, compared with the over-$65 
average needed two years back. An- 
toville and Brewer think it will pay 
dividends in the next building slump. 

No More Price Slashing? Moreover, 
with about half of total production 
now controlled by five companies 
(USP, Weyerhaeuser, Georgia Pacific, 
International Paper and Simpson Log- 
ging), plywood prices may henceforth 
be somewhat more stable than they 
have been in the past. 

“After two years of slugging it out 
on a price basis,” says Brewer, “pro- 
ducers have found price doesn't sell 
more. Right now, plywood is reach- 
ing for an $85 list, but it’s the buvers 
pushing it there, not the producers. 
We'd rather have lower highs, with- 
out the’ toboggan down afterwards, 
and be able to schedule production 
more regularly 

Only time, of course, will tell 
whether things will work this way. 
But under any conditions, Antoville 
insists, USP is today less dependent 
on the plywood price cycle. Less 
than 40° of its current volume is 
based on fir, and only half of that 
comes from its own mills. On the 
rest, he points out: “When the price 
breaks down,-we pay less, too, and 
still take our regular mark-up when 
we move it out through our distribu- 
tion svstem ” 

Sales Come First. For though USP 
has trebled its productive facilities 
over the past. five years, it is. still 
primarily a marketing organization 
Its 117 wholesale outlets probably 
blanket the country, and its big ad- 
vertising program gives it Just about 
the best consumer brand recognition 
in its industry. In spite of its large 
total volume, its average sale to its 
80.000 active accounts runs unde 
$175 Actually. fiscal 1958 the 
distribution network, even after mak- 
ing up for losses of the preduc- 
tion division, turned in a return of 
3°, on sales, good for any wholesal- 
ing operation 

U.S. Plywood, in fact. has been 
selling an increasingly wide range of 
building materials. The non-fir part 
of its product mix now includes such 
products as adhesives and _ finishes 
(USP started as a glue peddler). pre- 
finished hardwood paneling (with 
volume increased 20 times just since 
1954), doors (which alone account 
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for about $16 million annually), and 
such specialty products as Micarta 
All of these carry better profit mar- 
gins than fir plywood normally. are 
less subject to price cycles. 

With their distribution network so 
well set. Antoville and Brewer are 
now ready to expand the line fur- 
ther. This month. for instance, they 
will introduce nationally new build- 
ing panels of glass fiber and acrylic, 
expect to sell about $2 million worth 
the first year. “That's peanuts in 
terms of our total volume, sure,” says 
Antoville, “but it fits right into our 
existing pattern of distribution—and 
it’s a high profit item.” Another new 


LOGGING OPERATION: 


“peanuts” are important too 


product: an imported glazed ceramic 
useful either for interior tiling or ex- 
terior curtainwalls 

Getting Its Share. With so many 
specialty items. USP is to a degree al- 
ready insulated from the construc- 
tion cycle. Because of ‘its distribu- 
tion through lumber dealers, there is 
no-way of telling how much of its 
volume goes to new building, how 
much to renovation But one indi- 
cation that its specialties are already 
carrying a good share of the load: 
since 1950 the annual value of all con- 
struction put in place has increased 
about 50°, U.S 
ume has almost trebled in the same 


Plywood's  vol- 


time, even though the price of fir 
plywood has tumbled. And with the 
growing trend to redecorate 
particularly with panelled 
walls. Antoville feels sales his 
specialties are just starting 

Now the trick will be for Antoville 


and Brewer to see to it that per share 


houses 


profits, which have actually decreased 
in the same vears, eventually do as 


well as sales have already done 


FOOD PROCESSORS 


SWEETER 
WITHOUT SUGAR 


U.S. jaws were grinding gum 

at a slower rate last year. It 

may only be a recession ef- 

fect—but in case it’s cavity 

worry, Wrigley’s got an an- 
swer. 


Can AMERICANS be chewing gum less 
vigorously? Philip K. Wrigley, presi- 
dent of Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co.,* the 
world’s biggest maker of the rubbery 
stuff, would say no. Just the same, last 
month he had to report his sales for 
1958 showed the first decline in 12 
vears. The slip was small, off 1% to 
$91.3 million, but with kids still being 
born at a 5-million annual clip, 
Wrigley’s market theoretically should 
increase a good 3°, or so every veat 

President Wrigley laid the decline 
flatly at the door of the recession 
but during the 1949-50 and 1953-54 
downturns, his sales still rose 5.4’ 
and 2.2‘, respectively. He had one 
comfort last year—if Americans were 
resting their jaws a trifle, overseas 
chomping was still speeding up 

Of the campaign against the habit 
by dentists, Wrigley would say not a 
word. But that he was aware of it was 
testified to by his actions. Recently 
he picked up Amurol Products Co. of 
Naperville, Ill. a leading maker of 
“sugarless” chewing gum, which the 
oral hygienists do endorse 

Now, from Wrigley’s standpoint. the 
dentists could do their worst. Amurol's 
business is still small. probably unde 
$1 million. But that gum, which costs 
no more to make, retails at a dime, 
just double the price of the standard 
brands, and presumably carries twice 
the profit margin 

That, too, has its points. Consumers 
readily pay six or seven cents for a 
“nickel bar” of candy that’s smaller 
than it was a decade ago, but any at- 
tempt to raise the price of chewing 
gum over a penny a stick has met 
determined objection. Since 1950, 
Wrigley's net has declined from a 
well-padded 16.6‘, 
slimmer 11.7 


on sales to a fa 
Last vear. per share 
earnings dropped proportionately more 
to $5.19. But 
since the customers are apparently 


than sales, down 6.3°, 


willing to spend twice as much for 
one ingredient less under a different 
name, Wrigley might even want to 
encourage the dental voices of doom 


Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. Traded NYSE. Cur- 
rent price: 87. Price range (1958-59) higt 
91: low. 78',. Dividend 1958) $4.50. Indi- 
cated 1959 payout $4.50. Earnings per share 

1958 $5.19. Total assets $761 millon 
licker svmbol: WWY 
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114 years of leadership... 
and still young enough to grow! 


Brunswick is the nation’s largest manufacturer of | Brunswick International, C.A. And Brunswick is 


bowling and billiard equipment ... one of America’s — the nation’s second largest supplier of schoolroom 
leading suppliers of sporting goods through its sub- —_ furniture after just four years in the field . .. and a 
sidiary, MacGregor Sport Products Inc....and a ___ leading designer and maker of space age components 


rapidly growing force in recreation overseas through 


and sub-assemblies for our nation’s defense program 


HERE’S THE SCORE SHEET! 


1956 


1957 1958 


Net Sales $51,437,000 $122,605,000 $187,849,000 
Net Income (before taxes) $ 7,129,000 $ 15,188,000 $ 30,803,000 


Net Income (after taxes) $ 3,364,000 $ 6,886,000 $ 13,803,000 


Total Assets $37,238,000 $110,593,000 $212,853,000 


Working Capital $17,052,000 $ 29,664,000 $ 54,078,000 


No. of Shareholders 2,741 3,703 6,845 
Shareholder’s Equity $26,488,000 5 34,768,000 $ 57,171,000 
Dividend Record - Common: 
tes tse) $499,000 $725,000 $1,694,000 
Stock 5% 5% 


Stock Splits _ 2 for 1 4 for 3 


Brunswick ts proud of its important contnbu- 


tions to America’s growing prosperity. You 


can read the full story of Brunswick's record 
growth and accomplishments in the 1958 
Annual Report, just off the press. Write to 
L. H. Swanlund, Financial Vice President, 


BRUNSWICK 


Dedicated to the Nation’s Recreation, Education and Defense 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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TEN YEAR RECOR 
SIMPLICITY’S GROWTH 


. 1958 1957 1956 1955 1954 1953 1952 1951 1950 1949 

Net sales $18,067,341 $17,302,942 $16,383.765 $15,363,255 $13,478,718 $12,177,941 $11,913,496 $11,108,388 $10,379,525 $11,286,690 
Other income 170,974 179,471 97,624 66,033 138,232 145,570 109,475 106,414 102,557 104,023 
Total income 18,238,315 17,482,413 16,481,389 15,429,288 13,616,950 12,323,511 12,022,971 11,214,802 10,482,082 11,390,713 


Total operating costs 
. and expenses 15,241,523 14,767,160 14,177,920 13,435,346 11,653,716 10,920,899 11,093,912 10,304,100 9,700,590 10,847,694 


go ; 2,996,792 2,715,253 2,303,469 1,993,942 1,963,234 1,402,612 929,059 910,702 781,492 543,019 
Income taxes 1,573,000 1,415,000 1,265,000 1,103,000 1,017,500 747,500 444,500 488,000 322,000 221,000 
Profit for the year 1,423,792 1,300,253 1,038,469 890,942 945,734 655,112 484,559 422,702 459,492 322,019 
Cash dividends paid 742,277 589,140 551,922 551,322 437,416 295,610 295,610 295,610 147,805 147,805 
Earnings retained 681,515 711,113 486,547 339,620 508,318 359,502 188,949 127,092 311,687 174,214 
Stockholders’ equity 7,778,896 7,031,634 6,315,271 5,823,824 5,436,626 4,979,464 4.466534 4,277,585 4,150,493 3,838,806 
Working capital 7,392,050 6,581,838 5,586,393 5,322,237 4,763,245 4,417,876 4,868,228 4,358,988 4,734,624 3,810,409 
Funded debt —- - 330,566 496,005 731,429 831,837 1,083,893 
Per common share: 

Profit $ 1.91 $1.76 $1.41 $ .89 $ .66 

Dividends 1,00 80 75 i 40 40 

Equity 10.45 9.54 8.58 6.04 


highlights 


YEAR'S OPERATIONS 1958 1957 
TOTAL PER SHARE TOTAL PER SHARE 
Total income $18,238,315 $24.49 $17,482,413 $23.72 
Cost of operations 15,241,523 20.47 14,767,160 20.04 
Earnings from operations 2,996,792 4.02 2,715,253 3.68 
U.S. and foreign income taxes 1,573,000 2.11 1,415,000 1.92 
Net earnings after taxes 1,423,792 1.91 1,300,253 1.76 
Dividends 742,277 1.00 589,140 
Earnings retained in business 681,515 : 711,113 
FINANCIAL CONDITION 
Current assets $9,160,643 $8,282,003 
Current liabilities 1,768,593 1,700,165 
Working capital 7,392,050 6,581,838 


Ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities 5.2 tol 49tol 


Stockholders’ equity 7,778,896 7,031,634 


Annual Report 
sent on request 
Address Dept. F 
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REAL ESTATE 


THE GOOD EARTH 


Land is probably the oldest 

investment known to man. 

Kern County Land thinks 

it's still one of the best— 

though sometimes it may be 
a little slow. 


“THE ownership of land,” said Henry 
George, “is the basis of aristocracy.” 
George felt sure that land was so 
vital and so valuable that individuals 
should not be allowed to own it. In 
one way at least, George G. Mont- 
gomery, president of Kern County 
Land Co.,* agrees with him. “The 
earth,” says Montgomery, “is the 
source of all wealth.” But Mont- 
gomery, being a very practical man, 
draws an opposite conclusion. He 
thinks land should be accumulated by 
the intelligent investor. “Thanks to 
good luck and the foresight of those 
who preceded us,” says he, “our com- 
pany has plenty of it.” 

Kern County Land has_ indeed 
plenty of it. The company is one of 
the U.S.’ largest holders of real 
estate. It today controls more than 
1.8 million acres, scattered in a fer- 
tile crescent from Oregon through 
California and the Southwest to Lou- 
isiana. Its holdings amount to over 
46 acres for every 100 shares of KCY 
stock outstanding. This land, more- 
over, is completely free of mortgages 
or other encumbrances 

Kern County was started in the 
1870 by a pair of latter-day “forty- 
niners.’ Originally vast cattle 
grazing empire, Kern County became 
a bigtime moneymaker in 1936 when 
large oil deposits were found on its 
acres. Though cattle raising, farm- 
ing and hard minerals extraction are 
still important, oil now accounts for 
47°, of the company’s gross which 
amounted to’ $41.9 million last year. 

Changed Landscape. Last month, 
Kern County Land's 14,300 share- 
holders were gazing upon what could 
well be the most remarkable change 
in the corporate landscape since their 
first gusher came in. From his San 
Francisco headquarters, George 
Montgomery announced plans to ac- 
quire a_ good-sized manufacturing 
company through an exchange of 
stock. The proposed acquisition: 
Racine, Wisconsin’s Walker Manufac- 
turing Co., a maker of exhaust sys- 
tems, jacks and filters, whose $41.3- 


*Kern County Land Co. Traded NYSE 
Current price: 57',4. Price range (1958-59) 
high, 663,; low, 33%,. Dividend (1958) $2.25 
Indicated 1959 payout: $2.25. Earnings pet 
share (1958) $3.30 ‘including 34c capital 
gain). Total assets: $66.1 million. Ticker 
symbol: KCY 
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KERN COUNTY’S MONTGOMERY: 
from evolution, diversification 


million annual sales come principally 
from the automotive replacement 
market. 

Had Montgomery and his associ- 
ates tired of the good earth on which 
up to now they have concentrated the 
bulk of their efforts? The com- 
pany’s recent earnings history seemed 
to suggest a good reason why they 
might. For more than a_ decade, 
through booms and recessions, Kern 
County Land's profits have been 
locked in a trend as flat as a Texas 
plain. Recently, for example, Mont- 
gomery reported 1958 earnings of 
$2.96 per share (excluding a non- 
recurring capital gain). This figure 
was virtually the same as reported in 
1955, 1956 and 1957. It was just 13c 
per share more than Kern County 
Land earned a decade ago. 

Actually there was nothing wrong 
with Kern County's oil or its land. 
There has been more going on at 
KCY than the surface terrain reveals 
While the company’s net profit gained 
only 11.7°% over the 1953-57 span, its 
cash flow (bolstered by growing de- 
preciation charges and _ exploration 
write-offs) increased a considerable 
32°,. Montgomery thereby managed 
to triple his working capital over the 
five years ended in 1957 without in- 


— 


KERN COUNTY LAND CO. CATTLE: 


curring any long-term debt at all. 

An immediate Impact? Lately George 
Montgomery has been putting these 
surplus funds to work to generate 
profits growth. He has invested in a 
joint venture with Home Oil in Can- 
ada and in the development of a large 
residential area in Marin County. 
which lies across the Golden Gate 
from San Francisco. Less character- 
istic was Montgomery's move in late 
1957 to finance the Watkins-Johnson 
Co., an electronics firm located nea) 
Stanford University. Watkins-John- 
son, which concentrates on ‘commu- 
nications research, completed its first 
year in the black in fiscal 1958 

The trouble, as some Streeters see it. 


has been that most of these are long- 


term projects—and you can't pay 
higher dividends today out of profits 
you might earn tomorrow “A num- 
ber of things we're undertaking,” ex- 
plains Montgomery, “have long- 
range potential for growth. In the 
case of Walker Manufacturing, how- 
ever, we were interested in some- 
thing that would have an immediate 
impact on earnings.” 

The latest merger should do just 
that. One broker has-estimated that 
the Walker acquisition will increase 
KCY’s 1959 earnings by as much as 
35c per share. Montgomery himself 
thinks this is a reasonable estimate 

Yet, as George Montgomery is 
quick to point out, Kern County 
Land is wedded to the earth and will 
remain so. “We are not,” says he, 
“abandoning the original concept of 
the company. As our real estate is 
upgraded [from grazing and farming 
to industrial and residential usage], 
it steadily becomes more valuable 
We consider our diversification pro- 
gram simply a natural evolution.” 
Kern County's stockholders, who in- 
vested in a land outfit, not an auto 
parts maker, could hardly disagree 
But they would certainly welcome 
anything that might lift earnings off 
their long, flat plateau 


also oil, gas, minerals—and manufacturing 
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WVUNICIPALITIES 


THE DAY THEY 
ALMOST MOVED 
WALL STREET 


To a desperate city’s pro- 

posed tax on stock transfers, 

a fuming Keith Funston re- 

plies: Wed rather be in 
Jersey! 


For A few desperate hours one day 
last’ month, the New York Stock 
Exchange very nearly became the 
Newark Stock Exchange. That the 
move never quite came off was due 
almost entirely to the concerted action 
of not only Big Board Boss G. Keith 
Funston, but of American Exchange 
President Ed McCormick, Merrill 
Lynch Chief Michael McCarthy and 
a raft of enraged Wall Street bulls 

What them off not-too 
modest proposal, put forward by New 
York City’s harried Mayor Robert 
Wagner, that a tax be placed on all 
stock transfers taking place within 
the city. In its 
new 


set was a 


feverish search for 
the city talked 
about new taxes on everything from 
taxi fares and restaurant checks to 
offtrack betting. But the suggested 
transfer ‘tax (that would have levied 
a charge ranging from a half cent to 
2c on every share traded, depending 
upon the selling price) set off a bigger 
bomb on Wall Street than the one that 
once exploded outside J.P. Morgan & 
Co. 

Such a tax, the mayor earnestly ex- 
plained, would actually be only half 
that which Albany already levies on 
transfers within the state. would beef 
up the city’s badly creaking treasury 
by perhaps $25 million a year and 
thus help get the city back into the 
black. But on Wall Street, the bulls 
saw only red. 


revenues, 


BURROUGHS’ BANK-CHECK SORTER: 
will it sell better than the computers did? 


A 
THE NYSE’S FUNSTON: 
better Newark than new taxes 


Triple Play. To Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller went a wire from the 
Security Trades Association, warning 
that the transfer tax would lead only 
to the transfer of trading activity to 
“a neighboring state.” Protested 
Amex’s McCormick: “You are fore- 
ing people outside New York to sell 
their securities in other markets.” 
“Unfair,” cried Merrill Lynch's Mc- 
Carthy 

Meanwhile a fuming Keith Funston 
retorted: “Totally unsound'” New 
York City, he explained, would be- 
come the only place in the nation 
where stock transfers would be triple- 
taxed (by federal, state and city lev- 
Rather than see that happen, 
he warned, the Exchange would be 
forced to move all or at least some of 
its activities to New Jersey. It was 

than an idle When a 


ies) 


threat 
similar tax was proposed back in 1933, 
the Big Board had gone so far as to 
rent space in Newark and set up com- 
munications facilities. And the Jersey 
charter, Funston pointedly 
still good 

That did it. Next day the Governor 
nixed the tax. It looked as though 
the Big Board would continue to do 
business at Broad & Wall not 
near Broad & Market. 


more 
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BANKING ON 
THE BANKS 


Cash on the line means a lot 
for a company like Bur- 
roughs after financing costly 
computer rentals, That's what 
it hopes to get in abundance 
from its new line of office 
equipment. 
Few industries have need of 
automation, and more difficulty 
ting it, than banking. In just a decade, 
the banks’ flow of work has 
increased astronomically In 1958, 
they handled a gargantuan nine bil- 
lion checks; within two years, bankers 
believe, the flood will rise 
gering 14 billion checks 
With manpower expensive 
cally short, even the most 
tive banker is calling frantically ton 
equipment to handle the flood 
To Burroughs Corp.,* whose add- 
ing machines have long been a staple 
money is this 
hunger is something of an open in- 
vitation. Last month, it unveiled the 
newest additions to its line 
of bank equipment: a document sorte! 
that will handle 1,500 checks a min- 
ute; a series of machines im- 
printing checks with magnetic ink 
With these newest Ray R 
Eppert, 56, who took over the com- 
mand at Burroughs just a year ago, 
can now claim what is theoretically 
the fullest line of bank 
equipment anywhere available 
that ranges from mechanical adding 
machines through check writers and 
electronic bookkeeping machines to 
giant computers. But “theoretical” 
is still the word. Burroughs has yet 
to make any important deliveries on 
many components of the new line. 
Expensive Brains. Now the question 
the industry is asking is: Will Bur- 
roughs do better for itself on bank 
equipment than it did on general- 
purpose electronic brains? To be sure. 
the Detroit-based company has sold 
quite a few computers 
mates put it neck and neck with the 
Remington-Rand 
Rand for second place in the still-new 
business of But so far 
no one, except the leader, 
IBM, has proved conclusively that 
making computers is a profitable ac- 
tivity. In the five that the 
modern electronic computer has been 
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unofficial esti- 


division of Sperry 


computers 
possibly 


years 


*Burroughs Corp. Traded NYSE 
ote 45. Price range 1958-59) high, 45 
ow, 2754. Dividend (1958): $1. Indicated 1959 
payout: $1. Earnings per share (1958) $1.02 
Total Ticker symbol 
BGH 


Current 
assets: $299.6 million 
1959 
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around, it has involved tremendous 
development and educational costs. 
Most machines have been leased, tie- 
ing up substantial amounts of capital. 
And in some cases, as Burroughs has 
sadly noted, rentals do not always 
recover original cost of the equipment 
in the normal three-and-one-half to 
five-year amortization period. 

The result has been an extreme 
stress on earnings. In 1956, when 
Burroughs took its big plunge into 
computers by buying ElectroData, it 
earned $2.35 a share. In 1957, faced 
with the huge drain its new ventures 
involved, earnings slipped back to 
$1.67 a share. 

In 1958, net sagged again, dropping 
to $1.02 per share, even though Bur- 
roughs’ over-all volume rose nicely 
from $282.7 million to $294 million. 
Part of the retrogression was caused 
by the continued red-ink flow from 
the ElectroData division, but a big 
part of the drop was due to the costs 
of getting the new bank products 
ready. 

Starting from Behind. Burroughs’ Ep- 
pert does not have a clear field for 
his new line by a long shot. For even 
before he showed it off, National Cash 
Register Co. had already stolen a 
clear lead in the banking machine 
market. First to market electronic 
bank posting machines, National Cash 
had also shown off prototypes of check 
sorters and other bank accessories. 
Moreover, big IBM has now also 
served notice that it intends to make 
a bid for the bank machine business, 
and IBM's competition is always 
potent. 

If such competitors as National 
Cash have proven anything to Ray 
Eppert, it is that there is a hungry 
market. In the first 15 months after 
it introduced its $12,000 electronic 
posting machines, National Cash sold 
$40 million worth, accounting for over 
10°. of its total machine sales. Yet 
that hardly saturates the field. To be 
sure, estimates of the potential total 
demand for the really big computers 
generally run to less than 1,000 of all 
types combined. (Burroughs has de- 
livered five of its big “220” models, 
has another 41 on order.) Even for 
smaller computers, the market, while 
larger, is concededly limited. But 
there are 14,000 banks in the US., all 
of which need some sort of automa- 
tion. And the market here is obvi- 
ously for highly specialized machines, 
as well as for the “big brains.” 

Already In. Eppert is confident that 
Burroughs’ name carries at least as 
much prestige with the banks as 
National Cash’s. After all, he points 
out, over 80°, of the country’s banks 
are already customers for Burroughs’ 
equipment. Late starter that Bur- 
roughs was with its electronic posting 
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machine, Eppert is expecting, on the 
basis of electronic sales to banks so 
far, to sell about $300 million worth 
of new automated equipment to finan- 
cial people over the next five years. 
If his figures are right, that means he 
expects to grab the lion's share of the 
market, since he is projecting total 
equipment-makers’ sales in that field 
at only $500 million for the entire 
period. 

Whether or not Burroughs can 
really do it against the competition 
is still to be proven. But one thing 
all are agreed on: the market is there. 
Almost the first day Burroughs’ new 
check sorter was shown, one bank 
grabbed up four of them for more 
than $250,000. And one of the nicest 
things about Burroughs’ new bank 
machines is that, unlike its leased 
computers, most bank equipment will 
sell for cash on the line. 

How will its new line of bank 
machines affect Burroughs’ immediate 
picture? Ray Eppert himself has said 
only that he anticipates “much better 
sales and earnings this year.” But one 
of nis top lieutenants has privately 
predicted that the company’s earnings 
for 1959 should run at least $2.20 a 
share. If so, they will be better than 
double the 1958 figures. 


BURROUGHS’ EPPERT: 


he expects the lion’s share 


ILLER” PACKING BABY FOOD CONTAINERS: 


in “little” products, big business 


CORPORATE PLURALISTS 


THE SPECIALIST 


Food Machinery’s Davies 
shows how to buck a trend: 
stake out the pastures others 
arent anxious to browse in. 


No MATTER how you look at it, by all 
the rules Food Machinery & Chemi- 
cal Corp.* should have been caught 
in the recession wringer. Its three 
major production areas are machin- 
ery, particularly farm and food proc- 
essing equipment, chemicals, and de- 
fense work. In every one of those 
areas, the 1957-58 slump did some 
heavy roughing-up. 

On the face of things, it is hard to 
see how FMC could avoid being buf- 
feted by even a mild economic breeze 
Its roster includes over 500 genuinely 
different items ranging from a chemi- 
cal for tranquilizers to a lawn power 
mower to hog raising equipment to 
missile fuels, under a near-score of 
trade names.+ Of that 500, a bare 
handful gross over $5 million a year, 
perhaps another three dozen over $1 
million, with all the rest below that 
And it’s almost axiomatic in business 
that in tough competitive periods, the 
“little” lines have trouble 

But for Food Machinery it hasn't 
seemed to work that way. An im- 
portant reason is shrewd manage- 
ment. At FMC that means one man 
in particular: canny, 60-year-old 
Chairman Paul L. Davies, who has 
built the company from a slight $9- 
million pump business when he be- 
came president in 1940 to the record 
$323-million sales racked up for 1958 


*Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. Traded 


NYSE. Current price: 465,. Price range (1958- 
59) high, 4654; low 5',. Dividend 1958) 
$1.05. Indicated 1959 payout: $1.20. Earnings 
per share (1958): $2.38. Total assets: $282.4 
million. Ticker symbo FDM 
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Reversed Picture. Last month, as he 
gave his stockholders the results for 
1958, Davies showed how he had been 
so successful while breaking the rules. 
In spite of general declines in all 
three of ,its “industries,” FMC had 
pushed its volume up from $313.9 
million to $323.2 million, its net up a 
comfortable 4°, to $16.5 million when 
many of its competitors in both ma- 
chinery and chemicals were reporting 
profit sags of anywhere from 5% to 
25%. 

Davies’ formula: stick to specialties 
where volume is not large enough to 
attract competition from the giants 
and where profit margins are com- 
fortable. 

In its agricultural machinery, for 
instance, Davies has stayed away 
from the big tractors, instead supplies 
such items as potato harvesters and 
sprayers for farm chemicals. For the 
food industry, he offers giant pressure 
cookers, grapefruit peelers, or egg 
sorters. In oil field equipment, though 
the growth of drilling equipment and 
pipe has slowed, FMC moves ahead 
with such specialty as swivel 
joints and compact wellhead assem- 
blies. 

Even for military work (which 
FMC tags with the old-fashioned 
name of “Ordnance’’) Davies pursues 
the same While 
chased more glamourous missile con- 


items 


philosophy others 
tracts, Davies went after ground sup- 
port equipment. At a time when the 
pundits were writing off the infantry- 
man in the missile age, he picked up 
business for personnel carriers. 
Chemicals in Bulk. The theory 
stretches a little for the chemical side, 
which has grown from $38 million in 
1949 to $135.6 million last year. There 
Davies has competition and plenty of 
it. In peroxygen chemicals, for in- 
stance, FMC runs even with du Pont 
In phosphates it is third largest pro- 
ducer ‘after Monsanto and Victor. As 
co-partner with Tennessee Gas FMC 
is a leading producer of butadiene. 
But even these’ bulk products, FMC 
preters to refine up rather than 
In its agricultural chemi- 
cals, as one example, it makes ingre- 
dients for 


sell 
as basics 
fertilizers—-but more profi- 
table are its selective pesticides and 
fungicides, or such really specialized 
chemicals as one designed to seal farm 
ponds avainst seepage 

Looked at from outside it is 
to tell, just what kind of 
Davies has made of FMC 
is certain, however: his ideas work 
Perhaps the 300°, growth in his chem- 
ical sales over the past decade is not 
so surprising. Davies is even prouder 
that his machinery divisions have kept 
nearly the same growth rate. in the 
process far outpaced most of the rest 


of the 


hard 
company 
One thing 


machinery Even 


industry 
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FOOD MACHINERY’S DAVIES: 


his ideas work 


with two dips and a recession, he has 
increased both 
every since the 
War II. 

Another Record-Breaking Year. Hav- 
ing beaten the recession, Davies ex- 
pects to breeze through 1959 breaking 
all records. FMC’s military business 
for the coming year will be off about 
15°, from 1958's $69.8 million, as its 
current models of personnel carriers 
phase out, and it tools up for a new 
line of aluminum airborne vehicles 
“But the year after,” Davies said, 
“it'll be way up, probably to a peace- 
time record, as the new vehicles come 
into production.” 

And the demand for his other prod- 
ucts is riding higher than ever. 
for such garden tractors 
which are rapidly working their way 
from the truck farms to the back- 
yards of suburbia. “With the marked 
recovery that has taken place in eco- 
nomic Davies 
“we 1959 should set a 
new company in total 
All of which would 
prove that good 
which FMC certainly 


more important to a company 


sales and earnings 


end of World 


year 


even 
items as 


conditions,” declared, 
that 


record for ow 


believe 


sales and profits.” 
seem to manage- 
ment. has, is 
than a 
line or 


consistent product 


centration mn 


any con- 


“orowth” industries 


LOTS OF LEATHER: 


skins were scarce 


COMMODITIES 


NEW HIGH 
IN HIDES 


In the normally sleepy hide 

market last month, a rousing 

rush of activity reminded old- 
timers of better days. 


OrpINaARILY, trading in hides is about 
as exciting as buying a new pair of 
shoes. But on Broad Street’s Com- 
modity Exchange last month the ac- 
tivity in hides suddenly became down- 
right suspenseful. With hide demand 
high and supplies scarce, prices ad- 
vanced as much as 30°; from the start 
of the year, soared between 50°, and 
85°, above quotation a year ago 
(when prices were at 20-year lows) 

Setting the pace for the flurry in 
futures trading, spot cash prices for 
heavy branded steer hides, for ex- 
ample, hit 1542c a pound (vs. 7c the 
year before), while light native (i.e., 
unbranded) cow hides reached 26c a 
pound (vs. 17¢ in March, 1958). On 
one day, the hide futures market 
(which measures price fluctuations in 
hundredths of a cent) leaped 16% 
points to a new season’s high of 22.4c 
a pound as volume in 40,000-pound 
lots (which normally runs to ten o1 
15 lots) shot up to 32 lots. Still rising 
a few days later, hide futures (for 
April delivery) jumped another 169 
points on a volume of 22 °* 
(i.e., lots), another 
season's high of 24.05¢ a pound 
 Searce Skins. Behind the stampede 
for skins was a pickup in the shoe 


‘contracts” 


soared to new 


business coupled with a shortage of 
reduced 
herds fat- 


hides brought on mostly by 
cattle slaughter. Though 
tening up for market neal 
cattle well 
stocked with feed, were keeping thei) 
steers 


were at 


record levels, raisers, 


from market, hoping to be« 
them up to even heftier weights 
Actually, the hide market was still 
a long regaining its old 
glamour of decades ago when the now 
defunct, U.S. Leathe: 
Co. was big enough to rate a spot on 
the Dow-Jones 
the years since then, the rise of syn- 
thetics taken 
from the demand for 


way from 


hide-dealing 


industrial roster. In 


has some of the shine 


hides and gen- 
uine leather products 

But the 
enough to 
effect 
had never 
now 


new hectic 


interesting 


activity 
produce 


was 
one 
side investor, who 
before dealt in 
finding them attractive 


explained 


many an 
hides. was 
Like 
Commodity 
Henry Fink. 
something stirring 


traders, 
Exchange 
“when 


most 
Secretary 
they see 
leok 


to get a piece for themselves.” 


they into it. and maybe decide 
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FINANCE 
COMPANIES 


Wholesale Financing 


Instalment Financing 
Commercial Financing 


Equipment Financing 


Fleet Lease Financing 


Rediscounting 


Direct Loans 
Factoring 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


Automobile Insurance 


Credit Insurance 


Health Insurance 
Life Insurance 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANIES 

Pork Products 
Metal Products 


Heavy Machinery 
and Castings 


Malleable, Grey Iron and 
Brass Pipe Fittings 


Metal Specialties 


Roiler and Ball Bearing 
Equipment 


Machine Tools 

Toy Specialties 
Pyrotechnics 
Printing Machinery 
Valves 


GROSS INCOME | 


NET INCOME: 
Net income before interest and discount charges 
Interest and discount charges 
Net income from current operations, before taxes 
United States and Canadian income taxes 


Net income credited to earned surplus 


Net income per share on common stock 


Common shares outstanding at end of period 


RESERVES: 
Reserve for losses on receivables 
Unearned income on instalment receivables 
Unearned premiums—Insurance Companies 


Available for credit to future operations 


Operations shown separately are, briefly: 


FINANCE COMPANIES: 
Gross receivables acquired: 


Motor, finance leases and farm equipment 
and other retail instalment 


Motor, farm equipment and other 
wholesale notes and advances 


Factoring, open accounts, notes, et 
Direct and personal loans 
Total receivables acquired 
Total receivables outstanding December 3] 


Net income of Finance Companies 


INSURANCE COMPANIES: 
Written premiums, prior to reinsurance 
Earned premiums 


Net income (including Cavalier Life 
Insurance Co.) 


MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: 
Net sales 


Net income 


1958 


$ 163 672 045 


Highlights from COMMERCIAL CREDIT'S 
47th ANNUAL REPORT 


$ 90 980 103 
42 732 824 

$ 48 247 279 
21 444 888 

$ 26 802 391 

$5 29 

5 066 255 

$ 18 617 824 
19 45 

27 954 93? 

$ 125 

$ 768 708 228 

1 105 596 313 

195 540 684 
154 € 63 

$3 224 486 855 

$1 338 455 714 

$ 16 « 950 
$ 27727 16 
30 052 311 

7 906 844 

$ 133 233 066 

2 637 597 


Offering services through subsidiaries in more than 400 


offices in the United States and the Dominion of Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY Boltimore 2, Maryland 
Copies of our 47th Annual Report available upon request 


1957 
$ 174 725 311 


$ 98 963 983 
47 699 540 
$ 51 264 443 
24 367 474 
$ 26 896 969 
$5 33 
5 045 565 


$ 19170 217 
80 900 216 
31 915 207 


$ 131 985 640 


$ 918 171 114 


1 553 479 488 
1 227 421 903 


131 365 861 


$ 34 632 251 


35 161 496 


6 820 050 


136 321 975 
251 963 
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HP. 69 to 167 H.P. 


- “4-33 
51 to 118 HP. 51 to 130 


ba 
onty cylinder sizes 76 to 195 
4 a7" 97 HP. ~~ 
all 


The V-7| 


HP. IN ONLY 3 CYLINDER SIZE 


ee 6-, 8-, 12- and 16-cylinder “V’ versions of the 
famous GM Series 71 Diesel 


The new V-71 “Jimmy” Diesels are a further dra- 
matic illustration of GM Diesel’s mighty. new power 
concept—rounding out the All-Purpose Power Line 
yet retaining the GM Diesel family relationship and 
parts interchangeability. 


Here are engines that combine every profit-making, 
cost-saving advantage anv Diesel has ever had. 
Diesels that boast an ingeniously engineered combi 
nation of new compactness, light weight, high effi- 
ciency, durability and inexpensive maintenance. 


Created by GM Diesel engineers to make a hit with 
cost-conscious owners, All-Purpose V-71 “Jimmy” 
Diesels are available in 6-, S-, 12-, and 16-eylinder 
models rated from 112 to 675 horsepower plus 24- and 
32-evlinder “Twins” up to 1650 horsepower, when 
turbocharged. They're itching to get to work wher- 
ever there's hard work to be made easy. 


Puta V-71 “Jimmy” Diesel to work for your pleasure 
or for profit. Write GM Diesel, Dept. F-3, Detroit 2s, 
Michigan, and see how these new members of thy 
All-Purpose Power Line meet your needs. 


OETROIT OCIESEL ENGINE Division 
GENERAL MOTORS OFTROIT 28 MICH 


sda GENERA TOR mire e 


Parts and Service Worldwide 


“ev "6-110" 
160 to 335 HP. 
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Another record 
growth year for 
TEXAS EASTERN 


The word from the Texas Eastern An- 
nual Report, just released, is “Growth” 
—in 


.in revenue ...in facilities. 


Natural gas delivery and sales to distrib- 
utors for use in millions of homes and 
thousands of factories in Midwestern, 
Appalachian and Eastern Seaboard 
states amounted to 608 billion cubic 
feet —topping the 1957 record of 548 
billion cubic feet. 


Total Consolidated Operating Revenues 
during 1958 rose $37,454,532 over, 
1957 revenues to a new high mark of 
$266,497 244. Net income increased to 
a new record of $25,619,912. 


Compressor horsepower in the Gas 
Division’s 6000-mile system was in- 
creased to 739.170 from 533.370 and 
daily capacity of the system was boosted 
to over two billion cubic feet. Natural 
gas reserves owned or controlled under 


contract, increased by over a trillion 


cubic feet during the year to 13.2 tril- 
lion cubic feet. 


Building for the future was the theme 
in Our diversified activities. In the Oil 


Division, a significant new oil field was 


discovered and additions made to refin- 


ing and processing facilities. In the 


Litthe Big Inch Division. new storage 


capacity was built to increase shipments 
of petroleum products and LP Gas 


through its pipeline system. 


Thus. in 1958. Texas Eastern con- 


tinued to build solidly for the years 
gaining in strength to better 


ahead 


serve its customers and the nation, 


TEXAS EASTERN 
PIPELINE SYSTEMS 


AND GAS: 
Exploring and Producing 
NATURAL GAS: 
Processing and Transmitting 


PRODUCTS: 
Refining and Transporting 


TOBACCO 


BRITISH 
RETICENCE 


British American Tobacco 

Co., the world’s largest, tells 

its shareholders little, and 

that late. Recently its news 

was as depressing as it was 
tardy. 


Out or London's somber Westminste 
House last month seeped the news 
that old, dependable British American 
Tobacco Co.” had declared another 
tri-annual dividend. The fact was 
neither unexpected no widely 
shouted. It was enough for camera- 
shy Chairman Duncan Oppenheim 
that his board's duty was done and 
that the widows and orphans who look 
to BAT for support would get thei 
checks in due time 

BAT has never 


its corporate horn 


been one to toot 

Unlike its US 
counterparts who fly to the mimeo- 
graph at the earliest moment with 
corporate news, good or bad, BAT 
lets only the most primary informa- 
tion trickle out and that grudgingly 
Thus the Big Five US. cigarette 
makers had already begun to report 
in detail the triumphs and _ troubles 
of 1958 before the biggest 
tobacco company had even announced 


world's 


bare profit figures for a fiscal year 
which had ended September 30 
Unfounded Optimism. Such delays 
were nothing new. Where U.S. com- 
panies operate under the SEC and 
BAT 
has often acted as if its balance sheet 
was protected by the Official Secrets 
Act. Holders of BAT American de- 
positary (which 
ownership of foreign securities) had 
learned to torgive these delays All 
through the Fifties, news from West- 
minster House, 
worth reading 


the principle of full disclosure 


receipts signify 


however late, was 
From 1953 to 1957 in- 
vestors had seen earnings pe 
to 

This time, however, the news was 
both late and bad. Since all U.S. to- 
baccomen had earned more in 1958, 
stockholders had optimistically ex- 
pected BAT to do the same. In the 
hope that Oppenheim would increase 


share 


rise 35‘ 


of net 
paid in dividends, the City of London 
had bid up the stock from around 40 to 
60. But Wall Street and the City were 
in for a shock. Far from increasing, 


the niggardly average of 36 


British America! 
depository receipts traded 
Exchange. Current price 


Tobacco Co. American 
American Stock 
75/16. Price range 


1958-59 higt low Dividend 

1958 21 net Indicated 1959 payout 
21.6c ne Earning per share 1958 Bk 
Total assets $1.002 miulh Ticke mbol 
BQ 


net fell to $79 million from $82 mil- 

lion in 1957. In London BAT ordinary 

shares dropped fow 
Arms of Empire. 


points 
In its w ay, the 
news almost shook the British 
empire—or at least the commercial. 
empire. For BAT is ong of Britain's 
proudest corporate jewels. Its assets 
exceed those of either American To 
bacco or R.J. Reynolds 

From BAT's Victorian 
ters, which stares stolidly across the 
sluggish Thames at the Archbishop 
of Canterbury's Lambeth Palace 
reach tobacco distribution arms remi- 
niscent of Britain’s most imperial 
BAT’s most valuable property 
is undoubtedly its wholly owned 
American subsidiary, Brown & Wil- 
liamson (Viceroy, Kool, Raleigh), 
which ranks fourth or fifth among 
U.S. tobacco companies. In addition 
the British giant owns 30°, of (and 
effectively controls) the $185-million 
(assets) Imperial Tobacco of Canada 
which does 60°, 


headquar- 


hours 


of all Canada's to- 
bacco business. Elsewhere across the 
globe where profit margins are 
erally higher and 
penses lower, it controls 50-odd othe: 
companies. 

lronically, BAT sells cigarettes in 
almost every corner of the free world 
except in Britain: itself 
dox arose 


gen- 
advertising ex- 


Thi S para- 
founded 
jointly by the British Imperial To- 
bacco Co. and the old American To- 
bacco trust in a gentlemartly effort 
to carve up world markets neatly. The 
1911 antitrust decision, which set up 


because it was 


RJ Reynolds into permanent com- 
petition with James “Buck” Duke's 
American Tobacco in the U-S., forced 
American to spin off its 
BAT to individual holders. This ac- 
counts for the large number of BAT 
shares held in the U.S 

In Britain, where cartels are less 
sinful, Imperial Tobacco still 
30°, of BAT. Another multi-million- 
dollar block is held by Tobacco Se- 
Trust, a con- 
trolled by Imperial and BAT, and the 
both trust 


shares in 


owns 


curities corporation 


shares are a standby fo 


funds and British insurance com- 
panies 
Austerity & Complexity. Lest sore 


analytical light creep into the com- 
plexity of BAT’s control and* opera- 
tions, Chairman Oppenheim keeps a 
befitting his 
He neve) 


sales 


silence austere sur- 


roundings publishes con- 


solidated figures, let alone a 


breakdown of individual company 
performances. But it was no secret 
last month that recently prosperous 
Brown & Williamson had had a medi- 
ocre 1958. While total U.S. cigarette 
consumption rose from 412 billion to 
436 billion, B&W’s sales declined 4° 

to 418 billion. And fo: 


profitable 


once the 


more operations in less 
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developed countries failed to make 
good the difference. 

Chairman Oppenheim might still 
find comfort in the fact that his re- 
turn on investment over a five year 
period topped all his U.S. competitors 
except R.J. Reynolds, but he wasn’t 
shouting about that either. For though 
BAT lost some of its corporate luster 
last year, it dropped none of its fond- 
ness for typically British reticence. 


AIRLINES 


WHO NEEDS JETS? 


Not Western Air Lines, whose 

regional position leaves it 

largely immune to the jet 

problems furrowing most air- 
line men’s brows. 


For a man who had just reported his 
lowest profits in eight years, Presi- 
dent Terrell C. Drinkwater of Los 
Angeles’ Western Air Lines* was in 
uncommonly good spirits last month. 
A 15-week pilots’ strike had held 
1958 earnings at low altitude, but 
Drinkwater’s regional carrier had 
finished the year at top speed and 
seemed headed toward much clearer 
skies. “The coming year,” predicted 
Drinkwater, “should be the best in 
the history of Western Air Lines.” 
The Gold Coast. Western, oldest of 
U.S. airlines in terms of continuous 
service, is not large as air carriers go, 
ranks only tenth in revenues among 


*Western Air Lines. Traded NYSE 
rent price: 3054. Price range (1958-59) 
327,; low, 1914. Dividend (1958) 
stock. Indicated 1959 payout: 80c plus stock. 
Earnings per share (1958) : $1.51. Total assets: 
$49.6 million. Ticker symbol; WSX. 


Cur- 
high, 
80c plus 4 


— SMALL WONDER— 


Despite the fact that it ranks 
tenth in size among domestic 
trunklines, sprightly Western Air 
Lines increased its net operating 
profit through 1957 much faster 
than the trunklines as a group. 
In 1956 and 1958, however, pro- 
tracted strikes interrupted the 
trend. 


WESTERN 


AIRLINES 


12 Domestic 
Trunklines 


1950-52 Average = 100 
1953 1954-1955 1957 «1958 
*9-Week Strike + 15-Week Sirike 


the domestic trunklines. Its planes 
fly a close-knit, short-haul circuit 
along the Pacific Coast, with legs ex- 
tending to Rocky Mountain points, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul and Mexico 
City. Among the smaller carriers, 
companies not particularly noted for 
their fiscal strength, Drinkwater’s 
operation is a happy exception as a 
normally formidable moneymaker. 
Considering Western’s natural limi- 
tations, this is somewhat surprising. 
Taking as a base the 1950-52 period, 
in which air transport really began 
to get off the ground, Western's net 
operating profit (not including capi- 
tal gains) grew much faster than that 
of the 12 domestics through 1957 (see 
chart). In that year, operating profits 


WESTERN AIR.LINES’ DRINKWATER WITH ROUTE MAP: 


36 


a streamlined flight plan 


of. the domestics dived to the lowest 
point since 1949, but Drinkwater 
turned in more income from opera- 
tions than ever before in history. 
And but for the prolonged strike, he 
might have done as well last year. 

The Way West. However much of 
Western’s success can justly be at- 
tributed to Drinkwater’s managerial 
prowess, one thing is certain: a good 
part was the result of a happy set of 
circumstances. To the East, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has dealt out new 
route certifications on a_ wholesale 
basis over recent years into such 
cities as New York, Boston, Chicago 
and Miami. As a result, competition 
among transcontinental and eastern 
carriers has blazed white-hot, and 
profits have been severely squeezed. 
But in the West, new competitive 
route grants have been comparatively 
few. 

Thus Western’s competition today 
consists for the most part of just 
United Air Lines and several local 
service carriers. Moreover, of what 
plums there were, Drinkwater has 
tasted freely. In 1955, Western won 
the right to fly between Denver and 
San Francisco-Oakland. In 1957 it 
received a hatful of awards: Los 
Angeles-Mexico City, Denver-Phoe- 
nix-San Diego and Phoenix-Los 
Angeles. 

Last year Western’s route structure 
was strengthened even further. Al- 
though Drinkwater was handed no 
new routes, he did get the green light 
from the CAB to turn over a large 
number of whistlestops to regional 
feeder lines. When this streamlining 
program is completed, perhaps this 
year, Western will have disposed of 
16 low-traffic stops in the Rocky 
Mountain-Northern Plains _ states. 
“The transfer of these operating 
rights,” admits Drinkwater, “should 
result in substantial operating econ- 
omies.” 

Safety First. Western’s route struc- 
ture has largely insulated Drinkwater 
from the jet equipment worries fur- 
rowing most other airline men’s 
brows. Currently Western has nine 
Electra turboprops on order for de- 
livery beginning in June, but no pure 
jets. Snorts a Drinkwater aide: 
“Who needs jets?” For though West- 
ern’s principal rival, United's W.A. 
(“Pat”) Patterson, has ordered 40 
long-range DC-8s and 11 medium- 
range 720s, it seems likely that he will 
find better places to put them than 
alongside the Electras on Western's 
relatively short-haul routes. Still. 
Drinkwater, a man who believes in 
playing it safe, is reportedly studying 
the jet market with a view to acquir- 
ing medium-range jet equipment 
himself. 
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White glow of torches casts rings of shadow, as 
tugs are welded inside a section of kiln made in 
Milwaukee tor later instaiiation at Nashville plant, 


Marquette 


Modernization 
highlights a year 
of accomplishment 


We're modernizing plants and 
equipment at the rate of $6 million a 
year—now that cement producing 
capacity has overtaken present and near 
future demand by wide margins. 

We will continue this program, currently 
in its third year, in order to raise 
operating efficiency, reduce production 
costs to the lowest possible level, and 


competitive position. 


Highway construction increased in 
our 1S-state market during 1958; we 
had no further break-in costs at our 
new plants, and operating expenses 
were reduced through modernization. 
As «a result, our earnings after : 
preferred dividends amounted to $3.26 
a common share, up 20% from 
$2.71 a share the year before. 
Copies of our Annual Report for the fise al year ended 
Financial Highlights December 31, 1958, ere available upon request. Write to 
Director of Public Relations, Marquette Coment 
1958 1957 Manufactury Cor . 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Mlinois 
Net Sales .. . $53,059,882 | $47,750,482 
Net income*® 8.742.434 7,306,933 
Earned per common f ment 
share .... 3.26 
Common shares 2,625,000 2,62 
Common dividends rinn YAY NANI 
Total for the year . 1.50 Manutfactui O “J 
Annual rate 5 
at vear end 1.60 Exe 
®Not including possible tax savings from Operating ten cement producing plants in Illinois, lowa, Onio, 
m allo 
expanded depletion allowances Missouri, Georcia. Tennessee, Mississippi and Wisconsin 
Annual capacity 16,620,000 barreis 
Superior, Ohio—Huge electric strip- Nashville, Tenn.—This new 400 tt. Rockmart, Georgia—New combined Cape Girardeau, Missouri—Fe 
ping shovel has a 160 foot boom, the kiln, part of cost-saving improvements raw and finish showing framework arc ement 
longest in the world, for increased effi- and replacements here, recuces fue nmsing ar Y new as bottom of 
ciency in Our quarry operations consumption about 35 per cent separator juided into position 
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AMERICAN 


We have just opened our 500th subsidiary office—at 
Oceanside, California. This is an increase of 200 offices 
during the past five years. During 1958 we added 32 
offices and extended our operations to Mississippi, 
New Mexico and Idaho. Currently we are operating 
in 37 states. 

As our illustration shows, we are “moving with our 
customers,” locating more and more of our offices in 
suburban shopping developments. The population 
shift to the suburbs has brought increased ownership 
of homes and automobiles, the do-it-yourself trend 
to improvements and additions, greater demand for 
appliances and furnishings—factors which create an 
expanding need for cash installment loans. Today’s 
families are also giving wider acceptance to consumer 
credit as a way of life. These trends, together with the 


INVESTMENT 


COMPANY 


OF ILLINOIS 


projected surge in population and new family for- 
mations, could triple our loan volume in the next 
10 years. 


HIGHLIGHTS 
From the Annual Report to Stockholders 
1958 1957 
$ 51,771,188 $ 51,343,028 
$ 6,348,924 $ 7,211,754 
$341,592,711 $349,538,224 
$227 462,632 $224,401,399 


Gross Earnings 

Net Income 

Volume of Business. . 

Loans Outstanding 

Earnings per Common 
Share 

Dividends per Common 
Share 


$1.20 $1.40 


$1.00 


A copy of our annual report is available 
upon request. Write to 


Public Relations Department, 
American Investment Company, 
8251 Maryland Ave., St. Lovis 24, Missouri 


AMERICAN 


= j 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF ILLINOIS 
8251 Maryland Avenue, St. Lovis 24, Missouri 
Making loans to millions of American families through our principal subsidiaries 


PUBLIC FINANCE CORPORATION « PUBLIC LOAN CORPORATION © DOMESTIC FINANCE CORPORATION 
GENERAL PUBLIC LOAN CORPORATION AND COMMERCE LOAN COMPANY 
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CHEMICALS 


THE SALT AND 
THE SAVOR 


Two years ago Pennsalt’s 

Drake predicted that his com- 

pany would turn a corner in 

1958. It did. but the proof is 
only partial. 


“RELAXED,” said a Wall Street analyst 
flipping through Pennsalt Chemicals 
Corp.’s* annual report last month. 
“That's the feel of it—relaxed.” On 
the surface, the report merely ex- 
pressed mild satisfaction with a better 
year. But in it the analyst could 
sense the mood of a man who is happy 
with the road his company is travel- 
ing. 

Genial and Content. President Wil- 
liam P. Drake, not one to bestow 
praise unmerited, last month let his 
appreciation for his colleagues’ efforts 
show through the formality of his 
language. “Without the right people 
in the right positions,” declared he 
proudly, “the predicted return on the 
approximately $30 million spent to 
date . . . would not have begun to 
materialize.” 

And to be sure, Drake had some 
cause to be genially content. For 
Pennsalt had earned its best net profit 
since 1950, a 20° gain over 1957 
results. He found cause for further 
satisfaction in the fact that the in- 
crease in earnings was made “in a 
year which saw earnings of the ma- 
iority of chemical companies decline. 
This lends further encouragement to 
our belief that the steps taken in the 
past few years have been sound ones.” 

long Memories. If this were all, 
Pennsalt stockholders might well 
share in Drake's genial centented 
mood. But many with long memories 
might well have been disturbed by 
another thought: that over the years 
Pennsalt’s salt has lost some of its 
former savor. For although net in- 
come was indeed higher last year, 
Pennsalt’s earnings had topped 1956 
by a mere $50,000 and were actually 
6c less on a per share basis. More 
to the point, return on equity per 
share last year was actually more 
than 3°° lower than in 1956 and a 
whopping 41% lower than was rung 
up in 1950. After five years’ work re- 
building Pennsalt’s fallen fortunes, 
Drake's work was still far from com- 
plete. 

When Drake, at 42, took over as his 


*Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. Traded NYSE 
Current price: 85. Price range (1958-59) 
high, 90; low, 49',. Dividend (1958): $1.85 
Indicated 1959 payout: $1.85. Earnings per 
share (1958): $2.86. Total assets: $84 million 
Ticker symbol: PSM 
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PENNSALT’S DRAKE: 
no longer sandlocked 


‘company’s youngest president in 1955, 
Pennsalt posed a considerable prob- 
lem. After prospering for more than 
a century, it had plainly entered a pe- 
riod of stagnation and clearly needed 
swift stimulation. True, Pennsalt's 
sales had risen briskly from $48 mil- 
lion in 1951 to $68 million. But its 
earnings showed no comparable buoy- 
ancy. Operating profits, $12.5 million 
in 1951, totaled only $12.7 million in 
1955. 

Pillar of Salt. Historically, Penn- 
salt’s fortune has turned on what its 
name implies, salt—vast reserves of it, 
enough for another 100 years, lying 
beneath its plant at Wyandotte, Mich- 
igan. From salt the company derived 
well over one half its products, chief- 


Millions of Dollars 


PENNSALT’S PROMISE 


Pennsalt’s earnings have lost some of their 
savor during the post decode. “But,” says 
President William Drake, “our high de- 
preciation provides a good foundation 
for future earnings growth.” Though Wall 
Street takes a build-up in cosh flow with 
a grain of salt until it spills over into net, 
there is no doubt that Pennsalt’s depreci- 
ation flow has built up to impressive pro- 


portions. 
Total Cash Flow 


Depreciation 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


ly alkalis, chlorine and caustic soda 
A substantial part of the remainde: 
were based on fluorine 

But with alkalis in growing over- 
supply and the future potential of 
fluorine. in doubt, Pennsalt faced the 
danger of becoming locked in a his- 
torical mold. In unlocking it, Drake 
resisted the tempting but risky course 
of borrowing heavily, or of attempting 
to change the basic economy of his 
company. “We will continue,” he de- 
cided, “in the same line of business.” 

Mainly Potential. Borrow he did, 
but modestly. Previously Pennsalt's 
expansion had been limited largely 
to internally generated funds, and its 
pace of development was slow. In- 
creasing long-term debt by $15 million 
(to $18.3 million), Drake launched a 
five-year plan to make Pennsalt more 
of the same, but with a difference. In 
the next three years he laid gut some 
$30 million, much of it to expand and 
modernize his facilities for basic prod- 
ucts, and more to up-grade _ these 
products into intermediates for chem- 
icals. textiles, plastics. rubber, soap 
In addition, he installed milling facili- 
ties in a fluorspar mine in Mexico, 
and last year began operation of a 
plant to produce ammonium = per- 
chlorate for use in solid propellants 
for rockets. Last year, also, he lopped 
off the unprofitable I.P. Thomas fer- 
tilizer division and the Natrona Water 
Company. The sale of their physical 
assets added a welcome $1.6 million 
to funds available for expansion 
spending 

In carrying out his “Plan for Future 
Growth,” Drake considerately 
kept dividends at the customary $1.85, 
a 65° to 75% payout. But mean- 
while the new plant has increased 
depreciation charges from a_ hefty 
$5 million in 1955 to a heftier $6.6 
million last year, giving Pennsalt a 
handsome cash flow for future re- 
investment. But it has also put a 
heavy burden on earnings for many 
years to come. On the other hand, 
the whole point in such expenditures 
is to create facilities from which 
stockholders can expect much bigge 
things in years to come. 

Turn in the Road. Yet until last 
year, Drake's buildup had no marked 
effect on earnings. This was just the 
way Bill Drake had predicted it would 
be. No increase, he had said, should 
be expected in 1956 or 1957, but “we 
expect to turn the corner during 1958 
with an acceleration in our earnings 
per share.” 

So far, everything has proceeded on 
schedule. But the acceleration he pre- 
dicted is still to show up conclusively. 
Until it does, stockholders are not 
likely to relax. Nor will Pennsalt 
have regained its oldtime savor. 
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OFFICE MACHINES 


THAT CORNER 
AGAIN 


Faced with their third big loss 

_in as many years, Underwood 

Corp. brass are optimistic 

still—but in a different way 
than the market. 


THREE successive managements and 
five years of troubles at typewriter- 
making Underwood Corp.* have pro- 
duced a now familiar pattern: con- 
stantly hopeful predictions, steadily 
worse results. Last month was no 
exception. Closing its books on 1958, 
Underwood showed still another $7.1- 
million deficit on top of the $8 mil- 
lion in losses piled up in 1956 and 
1957. But the talk at Underwood was 
still hopeful, and so, for once, was the 
unarguable news in the market. Last 
year’s loss notwithstanding, Under- 
wood's common continued to hover 
around its two-year high. 

Whispers. Did this mean that Un- 
derwood was at last turning that 
long-expected, long-awaited corner? 
That hardly seemed a likely explana- 
tion; investors have heard that twice- 
told tale too many times to greet it 
with much enthusiasm. Actually, what 
seemed to interest them was a wave 
of rumors of impending merger. Com- 
mitted to a different view of things, 
Chairman Frank E. Beane and his co- 
horts did their best to scotch such 
Said Beane: “If people are 
talking merger, they aren't talking to 
me. 


stories 


Yet the whispers persisted, and the 
argument had a logical turn: whether 
Beane wanted it or not, merger was 
Underwood's best hope. Among sug- 


Underwood Corp. Traded NYSE. Current 
agg 28',. Price range (1958-59): high, 307, 
ow 27,4. Dividend (1958): none. Indicated 
1959 payout Earnings per share (1958) 
d$9.35 Total assets $63.4 million. Ticker 
svinbol UNX 


UNDERWOOD’S BEANE: 
“not in the butter tub yet” 


gested spouses: Litton Industries 
(which is already in business ma- 
chines through Monroe Calculator, 
and shares a director, Joseph A. 
Thomas of Lehman Bros.,_ with 
Underwood); Addressograph-Multi- 
granh; Avco Corp. 

But the official gospel at Under- 
wood headquarters carried a deter- 
mined “go-it-alone” theme. Not only 
could Underwood survive on its own, 
company brass insisted, but it had, 
in effect, a brand new company to 
work with. Over the past 18 months, 
management has been drastically re- 
shuffled. Of 24 top officers, 16 are new, 
as are eight out of nine district man- 
agers, 52 out of 110 branch managers. 

Chairman Beane himself was pro- 
claiming that by now alli the worst 
of Underwood's trouble has already 
been absorbed. Its  closed-down 
Bridgeport plant, for example, has 
been written down to the reasonable 
going price that could be expected in 
a sale. Meanwhile, preliminary costs 
on new items to be introduced this 
year have already been’ mainly 
charged off. True, Underwood's type- 
writer business had taken a severe 
beating last year, what with the re- 
cession (which hurt sales of standard 
machines) and competition from for- 


OPERATING UNDERWOOD’S DATA-FLO SYSTEM: 
can the company continue to “go it alone”? 
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eign imports (which hurt its business 
in portables). But Underwood's top- 
heavy inventories have been largely 
cleared out, even if they had to be 
moved at sizable losses. Its own over- 
seas business, though, was profitable 
—otherwise last year’s loss would 
have been $600,000 greater—and is 
growing rapidly. 

“Not For Sale.” For the first two 
months of this year, says Beane, Un- 
derwood is showing a “small profit, 
even though abnormal expenses [for 
introduction and promotion of new 
equipment] will continue for about 
six months.” Adds he: “We're in the 
black at last. We lost 4c [a share] 
in January, but more than made it up 
in February. We've stopped stag- 
gering. If we can get a 10°, gain in 
volume, it can mean 25c a share a 
month.” 

Beane is frank to admit that Under- 
wood's business is still only breaking 
even. “But.” adds he. “the better- 
ment shows up across the board—in 
typewriters, in foreign business, in 
the service and supply divisions 
[which account for between 15°, and 
20°, of total volume], in adding ma- 
chines, and all the rest. Still, ou 
volume is nowhere near 1956-57. 
We're not in the butter tub vet by a 
long shot.” 

Beane is adamant that Underwood 
is not going to play Jonah to anyone's 
whale. “This company,” he says, “has 
fine prospects, and we are going to 
build it up for our own stockholders.” 
But if he won't be swallowed, he is 
eager to swallow other smaller out- 
fits in promising fields. One such: 
electronics, in which Underwood last 
year picked up small ($3-million an- 
nual sales), profitable Canoga Corp.. 
which makes small mobile radar sta- 
tions for ground control of planes and 
Beane . thinks 
move into bigger things with Under- 
wood backing, likes the natural tie-in 
with Underwood's existing compute! 
divisions. Further office 
equipment, he 
long toward providing Under- 
wood with a fuller line to 
with the giants in the office-equip- 
ment field 

Twice Wary. But late last month 
the rumors were still flying. One: a 
prediction that Underwood could show 
earnings of as much as $4 pe 
this Once-burned, 
Underwood brass had nothing to reply 
to that one. Said Treasurer John L 
Dugan Jr., wryly: “We've been over- 
optimistic too often to stick our necks 
out again. But I'll say this 
The recession in our industry 
about over, all our bulk expenses 
will be cleaned up in the first half, 
and the half is always oui 
big one. We're already in the black.” 
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AMF Gained New Strength in1958 


American Machine & Foundry Company's sales and 
earnings in 1958 were second only to the record levels 
established in 1957. It is noteworthy that these results 
were accomplished in the face of a severe decline in 


1958. Earnings in the last quarter established a new 
quarterly high. In recognition of this, and of the more 
promising business outlook for 1959, the regular quar- 
terly dividend was raised to 50¢. 


general business activity. 


e Sales and rentals for 1958 were $230,877,000 
compared with $261,754,000 in 1957 

e Net income for 1958 was $11,008,000 com- 

pared with $11,782,000 in 1957 - 


MOREHEAD PATTERSON CARTER 1. BURGESS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD PRESIDENT 


1958 was the 32nd consecutive year AMF paid divi- 
dends to its stockholders. 
We anticipate that 1959 will be a record year for AMF. 


Rental income for the year was the highest in the his- 
tory of the Company. The extensive growth of bowling 
enables AMF to gain steadily increasing income in this 
field. and thereby maintain a stable—and expanding— 
earnings base. 

Unfilled orders at December 31. 1958 were 
S53, 529,008, = increase of $22,969,000 over our back- We will be pleased to send you a copy of the 1958 Annual Report 
log a vear earlier. 


Dividends of 40¢ per share were paid by AMF on the = PLEASE USE COUPON 


common stock in each of the first three quarters of Mr. C. J. Johnson, Secretary 


American Machine & Foundry Company 
Executive Offices 
AMF Building, 261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your 1958 Annual Report 
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DIVERSIFIED 
WESTINGHOUSE 


PAYS DIVIDEND 
FOR CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


i 9.10 per share, 
a cline to 15 per cent iro 
r’s all-time high 
ders’ equity to 


$26.39 per 


BRAKE. COMPANY 


e rep 
amp 


e holds 


rong belief in 


st 
WABCO products was 


waeco 


‘ 
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AIR BRAKE DIVISION 
Air brake equip- 
ment and acces- 
sories for rail- 
roads, subways 


LE RO! DIVISION 
station- 
ary and self-pro- 
pelled air com- 
Pressors, rock 
drills, one-use 


waeco 


— 
UNION SWITCH & 
SIGNAL DIVISION 
Traffic control sys- 
tems, signaling 
and communica- 
tion equipment 
for railroods and 
industry; relays 
and other contro! 
components. 


The sou 


ficatio 


‘QO Ss 
market sales yeat © 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


DIVISION 
Pneumatic valves, 
cylinders and ac- 
tvaters; pulsation 
dampeners; re- 
mote pneumotic 
contro! systems. 


Construction and 
earth ~ moving | 
equipment — rub-— 
ber-tired tractors, 
bulidozers, scrap- 


ent pur- 
WABCO 's 


Portable rotary 
drilling rigs for 
the petroleum, 
water, mining 
and construction 
industries. 


velopment and 


company jen. 


dof divi- 


stock issues P Serving: RAILROADS * GOVERNMENT 
Exchange! CONSTRUCTION * MINING + PETROLEUM 
AGRICULTURE * GENERAL INDUSTRY 


westinghouse at 


1958 Financial Highlights 


Retained Earnings for Year ....... 


Property Additions .. 
Provision for Depreciation 
Working Capital, December 31 
Long Term Debt, December 31 


1958 


Income Before Income Taxes....... 


17,681,313 
8,883,000 
8,798,313 
5,019,574 
3,778,739 
3,437,200 
5,158,556 

98,060,381 

38,650,000 


Shareholders’ Equity, December 31 .. 110,414,217 


per share data 
Income Taxes 


em par J 


Ask your broker or write direct for 


a copy of this Report. 


Shareholders’ Equity, December 31 .. 


Number of Shareholders, December 31: 38,299 


1957 


$236,977,411 
24,600,670 
12,513,000 
12,087,670 
5,016,877 
7,070,793 
5,407,770 
5,108,557 
96,514,702 
40,076,000 
106,614,106 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


Three Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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4UTO PARTS 


GOOD-BYE TO 
DETROIT 


Vidland-Ross is closing its 
big Detroit plant with some- 
thing like a sigh of relief. 


Mip_anb-Ross Corp.’s* Wade N. Har- 
ris was acting remarkably cheerful 
last month for a man who is soon to 
lose some of his best customers. Long 
the maker of body frames for Chrys- 
ler's Dodge and Plymouth passenger 
cars, Midland-Ross will close that 
part of its Chrysler account later this 
year. Unable to replace the business 
on any profitable basis, Harris de- 
cided to dispose of Midland-Ross’ big 
Detroit plant. When 1959-model pro- 
duction is wound up shortly after mid- 
year, Midland-Ross will quit Detroit, 
presumably for good 

But Harris was shedding no tears 
‘The long-term outlook for Midland- 
Ross,” said he last month, “was never 
better.” 

Why was Harris so cheerful despite 
the prospect of leaving the auto capi- 
tal? For one thing, the move would 
help free M-R from dependence on 
up-&-down production in Detroit 
And liquidation of the plant would 
provide some of the wherewithal for 
“Including the 
value of our inventories and receiva- 
bles.” explained he, “we hope to real- 
ize around $7.5 million of free funds 
which will be added to our already 
strong financial position.” 

Better Late Than Never. Thanks to a 
shrewd merger in mid-1957, Midland- 
Ross does not have to worry where 


future diversification 


its next customer is coming from. The 
company was formed by an amalga- 
mation of Midland Steel Products and 
J.O. Ross Engineering. With the de- 
cline of the independent automakers 
and greater integration of the major 
assemblers’ operations, Midland had 
faced the prospect of a permanent 
drop in demand for the parts it manu- 
factured. Thus, the merger was a last- 
ditch attempt by Midland’s then-new 
President Harris to diversify. Ross 
Engineering seemed a good bet. It 
made a broad line of atmosphere- 
conditioning equipment for the paper, 
textile and other basic industries 
Headed for Trouble. But it was soon 
apparent that the road ahead for 
Midland-Ross was likely to be rockier 
than the one it had traveled on its 
1957 trial run. Not only was the auto 
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industry. still the major customer for 
73°, of its products, operating at its 
lowest rate in a decade, but a sharp 
decline in capital expenditures for 
new equipment and machinery hit the 
Ross division hard 

So it came as no surprise to Wall 
Street late last month when President 
Harris revealed from his Cleveland 
headquarters that sales for 1958, the 
company’s first full vear of operations, 
had dropped 28.9°, to $76.3 million 
less than the Midland volume alone 
in 1957— while earnings per share had 
plummeted 52.4", to $3.29 

Less expected by The Street, how- 
ever. Was the decisive manne! in 
which Harris was dealing with the 


} 


situation and the enthusiasm with 
which he seemingly viewed the future 
Midland-Ross, Harris pointed out, 


had paid off its $4.3 million in long- 


MIDLAND-ROSS’ HARRIS: 
he switched in the nick of time 


term debt last vear—the same vear in 
which it picked up two more acqui- 
sitions for cash: Hartig Engine & 
Machine (plastics-extruding ma- 
chinery) and a division of Consoli- 
dated Metals Products (door-operat- 
ing mechanisms). Now the company 
was not only debt-iree but had a large 
bankroll (working capital amounting 
to $22.5 million) And its auto-frame 
business. once 85‘, of its sales, now 
consisted of less than 60°, 

An Eye for Growth. To Harris, an 
engineer who had once helped Murray 
Corp. make a nick-of-time switch out 
of the auto-parts business, it is im- 
portant that this percentage be cut 
even furthe ‘Were continuing out 
efforts to expand and diversify the 
declared ‘But.’ he 
added, “such acquisitions must fit into 


business.” he 


our concept of sound growth 
As if to prove his point. but without 
further comment, he made another 


revelation: Midland-Ross had _ hired 


E F Marc! merly treasurer. of 
Ame n-Ma: etta. one of the nations 
fastest rowing cornorations as its new 


financial vice president 


DEFENSE CONTRACTORS 


NOT FOR 
PATRIOTISM 
ALONE 


Defense contracting profits 

may be “relatively small” in 

one respect. But neither Ray- 

theon nor Hoffman are com- 
plaining. 


ON DEFENSE business, a lot of business 
men have talked out of both sides of 
the mouth. While telling stockhold- 
ers how good defense contracts are as 
a hedge for production overhead and 
research & development, they have 
simultaneously complained that profit 
margins were next to nothing But 
last month a distinguished pair of 
industrialists—Charles F Adams 
president of Raytheon Mfg. Co.. and 
H. Leslie Hoffman of the smaller 
Hoffman Electronics Corp.—came 
right out and said what Wall Street 
has known for a long time: that de 
fense contracting. properly handled, 
can be very nice business 

True. both ride in the wildly boom- 
ing electronic segment, not the more 
prosaic hardware. But neither could 
Declared Charley Adams 
last month: “Military electronics is a 
good business, particularly from a 


complain 


return on investment standpoint. De- 
spite a relatively low profit return on 
sales, [it] offers excellent passibili- 
ties for profitable growth.” 

Adams, who turned his company 
from a shaky producer of TV tubes 
into one which delivers 80°, of its 


volume to the military, could prove 


it. His volume climbed to $375.1 
million last year from $259.9 million 
in 1957, and his earnings soared pro- 
portionately more, from $1.70 per 
share to $3.08 

Leslie Hoffman agreed with him all 
the way Hoffman built his outfit 
largely on television, but by last vear 
a good 60’ of its $40-million sales 
were delivered to the services. Hoff- 
mans TV business last year lost 
money, but his final net edged up 
from $2.25 a share to about $2.30, 
largely because he made more money 
than before on the defense end of his 
business 


It was with actual relief that Hoff- 


man told analysts last onth De- 
lense business has become permanent 
and normal and it will pay as long 


as obsolescence, planned and speedy 


is the foundation of defense strength 
Added Charl \dams ‘It's relat ely 
free from fluctuation of business ac- 
tivity or foreian competition 
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PAPER 


PREMATURE 
OPTIMISM 


Despite a sharp pickup this 

year, the paper industry will 

still be paying the price for 
its premature optimism, 


WHEN-a recession is over, can full 
blast operations be far behind? The 
painful fact is that recovery and full 
capacity operations do not necessarily 
go hand in hand. This was all too ap- 
parent to the U.S. paper industry last 
month. Though business was definite- 
iy picking up for the papermakers, it 
would have to pick up a great deal 
more before they could make full use 
of the approximately five million tons 
of new capacity that they had so op- 
timistically put up in 1957 and 1958. 

International Paper Co.," the U.S.’ 
biggest papermaker, was, of course, 
most severely affected. “It is unlikely,” 
lamented International Paper Chair- 
man John H. Hinman, “that demand 


*International Paper Co. Traded NYSE 
Current price: 11734. Price range (1958-59) 
high 126',; low, 85!4. Dividend (1958): $3 
Indicated 1959 payout: $3. Earnings per share 

* (1958): $5.46. Total assets: $844.5 million 
Ticker symbol: IP 


Columbus and 
Southern Ohio 
Electric Co. 
Reports on: 


ANOTHER 
YEAR OF 

SERVICE AND 
INVESTMENT 
IN OHIO'S 
MOST 

PROGRESSIVE 
REA 


As Ohio's most: progressive 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 
Operating Revenues S46 524 
Operating Expenses 6.105 


is going to pick up sufficiently to soak 
up the extra capacity that is available 
today or due to appear this year.” 
Thus, said Hinman, in spite of the 
pickup, “the outlook for [1959] profit 
margins [is] less clear.” 

Wall Street had a pretty good idea 
of just what all this would mean to 
Hinman’s International Paper. While 
paper analysts expect its earnings in 
1959 to improve over 1958's depressed 
$5.46 a share, they predict it will fall 
short of 1957's $6.18 and of 1955’s peak 
profits of $7.81. This despite the fact 
that International Paper expects 
bigger sales this year. 

The trouble is that unused capacity 
will burden the company with un- 
profitable overhead. International 
Paper's output of newsprint, paper- 
board, paper and pulp probably will 
not exceed 4.6 million tons this vear. 
According to Hinman’s own figures, 
its capacity, following the last burst of 
expansion which included a 300.000- 
ton-a-year mill at Pine Bluff, Arkan- 
sas, is currently around 5.3 million 
tons. 

Not even IP of course can expect 
peak profits operating at about 86°. of 
capacity. Quite obviously the paper 
industry had not yet finished paying 
the price of its slightly premature op- 
timism. 


1957 
4.121 


1958 


20 YEARS’ GROWTH | 


As this line graph in Pitney-Bowes’ 
annual report for 1958 shows, 
there is more than one way to 
view a company’s growth— 
and more than one way to 
chart it. 


Gross Income 
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HIGH FINANCE 


IS THE GROWTH 
REAL? 


That's the interesting ques- 
tion raised by Pitney-Bowes” 
latest annual report. 


As stockholders well know, corporate 
brass dearly love to show in their an- 
nual reports a sales or earnings curve 
soaring majestically off the top of the 
chart. In recent years this has been 
particularly easy to do. Rising prices 
and other aspects of inflation have 
made it relatively simple for manage- 
ment to push sales and profits consist- 
ently to new highs; the company 
which has merely stood still has in 
effect fallen behind. 

Last month, however, at least one 
U.S. corporation put the growth situa- 
tion in reasonable perspective. With 
engaging frankness the 1958 revort of 
President Walter Wheeler's Pitney- 
Bowes (postage meters, mailing 
equipment) shows the company’s 20- 
year two ways. The 
first is in actual dollars. The second 
shows how the sales curve would look 
in terms of the purchasing power dol- 
lar (see chart) 


sales curve in 


Pitney -Bowes, being the very model 
of a growth company, has little to be 


ashamed of. Looked at either way, its 
sales have shown healthy growth. But 
for stockholders of hundreds of other 


S10.474 


Operating Income S10_185 


810.458 


area moves ahead, the Colum 
bus and Southern Ohio Electric 
Company invests to keep pace 


Gross Income 
Income Deductions 
Interest and other § 4.555 


It's a program of continuous 
growth to assure you an abun 
dant supply of dependable, 
low-cost electric power for 
tomorrow's needs. 


THE COLUMBUS AND SOUTHERN OHIO ELECTRIC CO., 215 NORTH FRONT STREET, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Interest charged to 

construction (credit 

‘Total 

Net income 
Preferred Dividends 

Earnings on common shares 
Earnings per common share 
Common Shares outstanding 

(in thousands) 


corporations the Pitney-Bowes report 
raised a disturbing question: Had the 
apparent growth of the past decade 
or so really been as impressive as the 
typical annual report likes to show 
it? Or did it merely look that 
in terms of watered dollars? 


way 
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The net earnings of American Viscose Corporation 
and its equity in those of 50 per cent owned companies 
in 1958 amounted to $14,459,000 or $2.83 per share as 
compared with $18,369,000 or $3.60 per share for 1957. 

Earnings from American Viscose’s own operations 
were $1.36 per share, including Chemstrand’s first 
dividend, compared with $1.65 in 1957. These earnings 
were depressed by non-recurring expenses equal to 
$.21 per share incident to closing the Roanoke rayon 
textile yarn plant. Sales declined about $°, to $217 
million from $228 million in 1957. 

During the year a significant change took place. 
Earnings during the first six months were sharply 
decreased by a recession which affected our primary 
markets. One was the decline in the production of 
automobiles: 4,200,000, compared with 6,100,000 for 
1957: another was a slowdown in home- 
furnishing and redecorating both of which 


TYREX* VISCOSE TIRE YARN 
The most newsworthy development was Tyrex viscose 
tire yarn, a joint development of the cellulosic tire 
yarn producers. This outstanding product is receiving 
wide and favorable publicity and is being vigorously 
promoted. Tires made with Tyrex viscose cord are 
used on almost all of the 1959 model automobiles. 


COTRON** 
Another important development was the introduction 
of Cotron, a blend of cotton and rayon fibers. 


MOUNTING INDUSTRIAL USES 

While ever-changing apparel styles have caused some 
decrease in the consumption of rayon textile yarn, the 
Corporation has accelerated the development and 
marketing of fibers in other areas. New uses which 
hold great promise for rayon staple and yarns now 
loom. One important one is reinforcement of paper. 
Rayon fabrics are also being used to reinforce plastics 
and rubber. Medical and surgical goods are con- 
suming large quantities of rayon staple. 


SOUND EXPANSION AND IMPROVEMENT 
American Viscose expended over $18 million for plant 
additions. replacements and modernization in 1958, 
including the construction of Marcus Hook cello- 
phane facilities. 

Chemstrand expended $11.4 million for new plant 
and equipment in the United States and advanced $8 
million to Chemstrand, Limited. In) December 
Chemstrand paid its first dividend of $5 million and 
also made payments of $16.5 million in reducing its 
First Mortgage bonds, its term loans and its sub- 
ordinated notes. 

Concurrently with the improvement of the rayon 
business in the last half of 1958 Ketchikan’s produc- 
tion of wood pulp was increased to its full capacity 
rate of 175,000 tons per year. 


normally demand huge quantities of 
Avisco fibers. 

But earnings rallied sharply in the last 
six months of 1958, so strongly that records 


American Viscose Corporation 1958 1957 
were posted by the companies in which we Se $217000.000 $227,600.00 
have a 50°, ownership—The Chemstrand Net Earnings ~ 6,900,000(a) 8,400,000 
Corporation and Ketchikan Pulp Com- Per Share 
pany. And this high rate is continuing Net Earnings 1.36(a) 1.65 
in 1959, Dividends Paid 1.50 2.00 

Equity in Chemstrand and Ketchikan 
RECORD CELLOPHANE YEAR Net Earnings $ 9,800,000 $ 10,000,000 
During 1958 the Corporation sold the Per American Viscose Share 1.92 1.95 


greatest volume of cellophane in its his- 
tory; most of it used by the packaging 
industry. The introduction in 1958 of a 
new polymer coated cellophane for wrap- 
ping fresh meats was successful beyond 


The Corporation's earnings for 1958 and its equity 
in the earnings of associated companies were: 


Combined earnings of American Viscose 
and equity in earnings of Chemstrand 
and Ketchikan 2.83 3.60 


a Includes Chemstrand dividend amounting to $2 305,000 or $ 45 per share after taxe 


all expectations. 


NEW PRODUCTS KEY FUTURE 

New and improved products were brought forth in 
1958. These are looked upon with confidence as 
insurance for the future. 


* Tyrex is the certification mark of Tyrex Inc. 


1959 


for viscose tire varn and cord. 
** Cotron is the trademark of AVC for fabrics made of cotton and Avisco rayon 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


1617 PENNSYLVANIA BLVD., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


American Viscose paid dividends of $7,644,000 
to shareholders in 1958 at $1.50 per share. At 
December 31, 1958, there were 5,096,491 capital shares 
outstanding owned by approximately 24,000shareholders. 
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TEXACO REPORTS FOR 1958 “== 


HIGHLIGHTS 
FINANCIAL 


Gross income 
Net income 
Per share outstanding 
at end of each year 
Number of shares out- 
standing —end of year 
Cash dividends 
Per share 
Total assets 
Equity in total assets of 
nonsubsidiary com- 
panies and subsidi- 
aries not consolidated 
Total 
Capital and exploratory 
expenditures 


*In addition, a 2° 


1958 


$2.475,629,730 
$ 310,167,805 


$5.31 


58.388,074 
$ 134,769,229 


$2.55 
$3,111,526,969 


890.000 000 


1957 


$2.449,162.410 
$ 332,303,644 


$5.94 


4 


55.937 


$ 128,906,925° 
$2.55* 


$2,789,094,629 


901,000,000 


$1,001.526,.969 


$3,690.09 1.629 


514,554,733 


$ 481.708.3551 


stock dividend was paid in 1957. 


**OPERATING © Barrels per day 


Gross crude oil produced: 


617519 


Western Hemisphere 
Eastern Hemisphere 


Total world-wide 


435536 


T.100,:26 1,053,055 


Refinery crude oil runs: 


Western Hemisphere 
Eastern Hemisphere 


Total world-wide 


Petroleum product sale 
Western Hemisphere 
Eastern Hemisphere 


Total world-wide 


**These statistics 
subsidiary companie 
est in the operations 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEE 31 


Current Assets: 
Cash and securities 
Accounts and notes re- 

ceivable 
Inventories 

Total 

Investments and 

vances 
Properties, Plant, and 
Equipment: 


Ad- 


Less Depreciation, 
depletion, and amor- 
tization 
Net 
Deferred Charges 


ASSETS 


1958 


393,931,287 


321.250,407 
$14,283,555 


1957? 


289.866.5356 


279,599,475 
374,628,488 


$1.029,465,249 


$ 944,094,299 


171,252,856 


3,708,388 309 


1,873,935,133 


180,648,163 


3,189,622,656 


1,599. 137,399 


$1,834,453,176 
76.355, 688 


$1, $1,590,085,257 
74.266,910 


$3.111.526,969 


$2.789.094,629 


include 


849.533 
275,147 


1,124,680 


794,607 
268,990 


1,065,597 


839,806 
325.860 
1.165.066 


100% of the operations of 
s and the Company's equity inter- 


of companies owned 50°° or less. 


LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 


Current Liabilities 
Long-Term Debt 


1958 
$ 401,991.08 § 
348,090,313 


19571 
348,372,466 
306,739,743 


Reserves for Employes’ 


Plans 
Minority Interest 
Stockholders’ Equity: 
Par value of capita 
stock issued —share 
$25 each 
Capital surplus 
Retained earnings 


Less 
held in treasury 
Total 


* Reclassihed tor comparative purposes 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT 


Gross Income: 
Sales and services 
Dividends, interest, 


Deductions 
Costs, operating, 
penises 


selling 


and other income 


and 


Taxes tother than income) 


Dry hole 


costs 


Depreciation, depletion, and 


Interest: charges 
Provision for 
Minority interest 


Net 


Theome 


income 


lanes 


amortization 


1958 


$2,327 


7,958,837 


$2,475. 62 7 


general ex- 
74,909, 


78 


233.0447 


10 


12.066.997 
8.352.204 


165 461.925 


310,16; 


BOS 


1957 


39,606,196 
38,097,378 


57,122,978 


37,471,375 


1,500,391,625 1,408,887 ,650 
38,675,350 
605,806, 125 
$2,053,569,125 


27 782,548 
$2,328,174,173 


Capital stock 


414.432 
$2,283. 


176 
741, 97 
969 


13,981,056 
$2.039,588,069 
$2.789.091,629 


Copies of the Annual Report are 
available upon request to the Secre- 
tary. The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street. New York 17. VN. Y¥ 


104985, 


$2.449,162.110 


1,684,072,902 
69,845,086 

15, 428.145 
216.176.860 
12.512.084 
835.900.0000 
4.925.089 


2 160.858.7606 


§ 332.503.0H 


Comrany 
.. CONSTANT PROGRESS 
IN OIL'S FIRST CENTURY 
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1953 1954 1955 1956 
| 
The FORBES index 
Solid line is computed weekly end monthly, gives equel weight te 
i five foctors 
i 1. Hew much ore we p o? (FRB prod: index) 
| 3. Mew 


Plotted 
ogree with the revised mon tere! Det 


Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store soles) 
5 Hew much money is circulating? (FRE bonk debits, 141 key 
centers) 
Fectors 4 ond 5 ore adjusted for valve of the dollar (1947.49 
== 100), fectors 1, 4 and 5 for seasonal! verietion. 
line is preliminary week rily 
components. all of which are subject 


*Final figures for the five components (1947 49 = 100) 


Feb. March April May 
Production. ........ 130.0 128.0 126.0 128.0 
Employment. ....... 116.2 115.7 115.6 114.2 
ee 96.2 96.7 96.0 96.7 
Soles ; 1123 1198 120.8 123.7 
Bank Debits 142.9 135.7 141.7 145.1 
INDEX 119.5 119.2 120.0 121.5 


June 


131.0 
115.2 

98.2 
125.6 
142.9 
122.4 


July August Sept. 
134.0 136.0 137.0 
115.3 115.3 116.1 
98.2 99.2 100.0 
131.2 137.8 127.4 
153.6 148.1 150.7 
126.5 127.3 126.2 


1959 


135 


+115 
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Oct. Nov. Dec Jan. Feb. 
(Prelim) 
138.0 141.0 142.0 143.0 144.0 
115.6 116.2 116.2 116.6 116.7 
99.5 100.0 101.0 100.0 99.8 
125.8 127.2 133.6 126.2 126.0 
145.5 147.7 151.3 158.7 159.3 
124.9 126.4 128.8 129.0 129.2 


ownel 


around 


earnings 


tory, as 


backgrot 


underest 


buyers. 
1) Con 


ity now 


from. the 


Capital 


the biggest market in the history of 
the present 


recent y 


inventory 
strengthened financial positions. b) 


below the level of 
Meanwhile, depreciation, which just 


Cabbages and kings 


ind factors which cannot be 
imated in any appraisal of 


generation of security 


THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


Tue “pluses” in the stock market about tripled be- 
outlook are obvious to every security tween 1950 and 
On the surface, they revolve 1958, will reach a 
one of the most dramatic record high in 
recoveries in corporate his- 1959. And depre- 
well as the fact that more ciation is a “non- et 
people are trying to buy the same cash” accounting 
“merchandise.” But there are two charge. 


2) The “quality” of corporate earn- 
ing power has vastly improved in the 
past decade, what with management 
having become 


more scientific, and 


industry's facilities more efficient. In 


porate dividend-paying abil- 
is better than at any time in 
This condition stems 
» facts that: a) Last year's 
liquidation markedly 


ears. nificant 


xpenditures this year will be 
recent years. c) 


F oRBES, 
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of a 


addition, the marked increase in de- 
preciation charges represents a sig- 
underlying 
reported results 
it, cash earnings (which are reported 
profits plus depreciation) are not a 
measure 
dividend-paying 
earnings” ne 


improvement in 
No question about 


particular company’s 
ability. But “cash 


vertheless do represent a 


background market 
recognized by the 
vestor 

Illustrative of the 
earnings last 
share, as compared 
share in 1950. Meanwhile, however 
depreciation per share rose from $1 
in 1950 to 33.18 in 1958, which means 
cash earnings increased in this period 
In like vein, whereas Union Carbide's 
reported profits declined from $4.30 
per share in 1950 to $4.15 pei 


factor which is 


institutional in- 


point, Alcoa's 
$1.96 per 


year were 


with $2.27 per 


share 
in 1958, cash earnings actually were 
much higher. This because deprecia- 
tion rose from $1.13 to $4.14 per share 
Many other similar examples could 
be cited to show why aggregate cash 
earnings actually increased between 
1950 and 1958 to just about the same 
extent reported profits declined 
Another stock market “plus” is 
represented by the fact that our econ- 
omy has achieved greater underlying 
and than ever 
before in the nation’s history. This 
was dramatically evidenced last year 
Furthermore, with the _ institutional 
investor owning over half the New 
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Electronics Industry 
—hack in stride 


“THE NATION’S Number One Growth Industry is back in stride. Profits, 

hurt last year by reduced commercial demand and the maintenance of heavy 
research and development programs, are once again on a strong uptrend. Elec- 
tronics companies will benefit this year not only from a cyclical recovery in their 
business, but also from a resumption of their rapid rate of secular expansion. 


Even greater growth opportunities for this industry lie further in the future. 
In its latest review of the electrical equipment industry, The Value Line Invest- 
ment Survey estimates that the electronics business, as such, could expand its 
volume by as much as 150% over the next decade. It particularly notes the 
stocks best situated to take advantage of this remarkable growth. It indicates 
which are the best values now, looking ahead 12 months, and which over a 3- to 
5-year period. The objective, disciplined Value Line measurements, applied to 
the estimates of future earnings and dividends made by the Value Line research 
staff, offer you a helpful guide to the most profitable opportunities among elec- 
tronic stocks in today’s market. 


The latest edition of the Value Line Survey contains up-to-date Ratings and 
Reports on 32 electrical equipment stocks, including the 6 issues in the group 
found to be the most promising at this time. It also contains reports on two 
interesting asset value speculations (in the office equipment and farm equipment 
groups), together with current reviews of 4 previously recommended Special 
Situations that still offer 3- to 5-year Appreciation Potentialities that rank them 
in the top 20% of all stocks under survey. A copy of this edition will be sent to 
you at no extra charge under the special offer described below. 


A Special $5 Introductory Offer* 


You are invited to receive, at no extra charge under this special offer, the 
current 64-page edition of the Value Line Survey with analyses of the Electrical 
Equipment, Office Equipment and Agricultural Equipment industries. Included 
are full page Ratings and Reports on 49 leading stocks. Among those covered are: 
Admiral int'l Business Mach. Motorola 
Allis-Chaimers int'l Harvester Nat'l Cash Reg. 
Daystrom int'l Telephone Phiico 
DuMont Labs. Magnavox Radio Corp. of America Westinghouse Elec. 
Gene-al Electric McGraw-Edison Raytheon Mfg. Whirlpool Corp. 
Gen’! Prec. Eq. Minneapolis-Honeywell Singer Mfg. Zenith 


Sperry Rand 
Square D 
Underwood 


This introductory offer will also bring you, by return first class mail, a copy of 


the latest Value Line Summary showing objective measurements of value applied 
to 850 leading stocks and Special Situations to guide you to the best stocks to 
buy or hold now. Your introductory subscription will bring you, in addition, the 
next four weekly editions of the Value Line Survey with reports on over 250 
stocks, a new Special Situation recommendation, a Supervised Account Report, 
two Fortnightly Commentaries and Weekly Supplements. 


(Annual Subscription $120) *New subscribers only 
To take advantage of this Special Offer, fill out and mail coupon below. 


City. Zone . .State.. 
Send $5 to Dept. FB-126 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 


VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING, 5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


York Stock Exchange list, with mar- 
gin buying practically non-existent 
and with the analytical profession 
winning new friends and influencing 
more people, stocks are more strongly 
and more wisely held than at any 
time in the past. 

In a word, it’s a relatively simple 
matter to rationalize a broadly con- 
structive viewpoint. Against the 
foregoing, however, the elementary 
fact remains that no one has yet dis- 
covered perpetual motion—nor ever 
will. Furthermore, there are some 
frightening similarities with 1928-29. 
There is an “Alice-in-Wonderland” 
approach to the supposed merits of 
some of today’s headline-makers. 
There is a distinct flight from reality, 
from common sense, not only in the 
“space” stocks (which are in orbit) 
but in the electronic stocks and in the 
“brains” companies. 

Sure, this specialized interest can 
also be easily rationalized. Our great 
nation is in the midst of a scientific 
revolution, and there is a _ limited 
choice of companies that have dem- 
onstrated technical superiority. But 
the “johnny-come-lately” forgets that 
styles in speculation are fickle, that 
some of this year’s favorites can be- 
come last year’s “sack dress.” In 
other words, the search for tomor- 
row’s “kings” probably will later re- 
sult in some real “cabbages.” 

Fortunately for the stock market as 
a whole, these speculative aberrations 
are distinctively in the minority. 
Furthermore, the stock market has a 
way of taking care of its own. Indi- 
vidual corrections can take place 
within an average-wise framework, 
and guilt by association has abso- 
lutely no place in Wall Street. Thus, 
the man who thinks for himself—and 
he is still the dominant force in to- 
day’s markets—has his sights set on 
the demonstrable values. This is one 
of the times when the “nearer the 
bone, the sweeter the meat.” In a 
word, today’s opportunities do not 
require a_ post-graduate course in 
science or engineering. They are 
available to anyone and everyone 
who applies practical common sense 
seasoned with a little imagination. 

For example,  Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co. appears to be a most in- 
teresting capital gains speculation at 
going levels around 15. For one 
thing, about two thirds of last year's 
loss reflected extraordinary, non- 
recurring expenses in connection 
with the moving of a major portion 
of production facilities to the South. 
Secondly, there was successive com- 
parative improvement during the 
year with the company “in the black” 
in the fourth quarter, in contrast to a 
loss in the last quarter of 1957. Thus, 
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the major improvement in Bigelow’s | 
basic position, which has taken place | 
within the past few years, has been 
obscured by either poor conditions 
within the carpet industry and/or 
the fact that the savings theoretically 
possible in southern production have 


been offset by the cost of getting 
there. A major change as important | 
as has taken place (about 75% of 


Bigelow’s production now is located 
in the South) was bound to be costly. 

With the sales trend upward, prices 
increased, and the conditions which 
millstones now removed, 
Bigelow’s 1959 earnings potential is 
in the $2.50 to $3 per share area. If 
the potential is realized, common 
dividends might be resumed late in 
1959, for the company’s financial po- 
sition is quite comfortable 
tion about it, 
far from 


have been 


No ques- 


the carpet business is 
being a major industry. 
But it has become a healthier indus- 
try (consumer disposable income is 
high) and the outlook is good 


Few security buyers realize that 
the term “electronics” basically re- 
volves around the vacuum tube 
found in every kitchen radio; that 


it consists of entertainment electronics 
as well as industrial electronics; that 
competition is extremely keen in each 
branch of the industry; and that few 
companies really have outstanding 
technical superiority. Thus, the fact 
that there is stock-market magic to- 
day in any company with an 
tronics label must be taken with a 
grain of salt. 

Yet there will be opportunities, and 
the most spectacular ones probably 
will be found off the beaten path, so 
to speak. In this connection, Dynam- 
ics Corporation of America, around 
8-9, could be a very interesting, long- 


elec- 


term speculation. For about two 
thirds of the company’s sales are 
allied to our defense effort, which 


means the company is, in a sense, an 
across-the-board “play” on the fast- 
growing electronics defense business. 

This year holds the promise of be- 
ing a substantially better than 
1958, when sales were around $32 
million and earnings 15¢ per share. 
Matter of fact, earnings might double, 
for the recent $25-million backlog 
excludes an important order. Fur- 
ther, the company is working on pro- 
totypes which could lead to a num- 
ber of multi-million-dollar contracts. 
The speculative appeal in Dynamics 
Corporation is two-fold: 1) Last 
year’s sales represented less than half 
of the theoretical capacity on a 
single-shift basis. 2) Since Novem- 
ber, a president has been en- 
gaged in developing an organization 
which can realize the potential. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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Why is it... 


A MILLIONAIRE IS MORE APT T0 
DOUBLE HIS ASSETS THAN THE 


MAN WITH 


The percentage increase in each 
case is the same. But, the man with 
the big money often seems able to 
do better in making more money 
Why? 

In individual circumstances 
there are many reasons, of course 
Some millionaires may have facts 
or contacts not available to you 
Nothing you can do about that 
(except maybe get to be a million- 
aire yourself, some day). But — 

If you research the matter thor- 
oughly, we believe you will find : 
(a) few millionaires deposit money 

in savings. Depreciating dollars 
shrink almost half as much as 
the interest received 


410,000? 


(b) few millionaires put money in 
mutual fund shares 

(c) many millionaires seek supe- 
rior investment management 
by using the same principle 
they used in getting to be mil- 
lionaires. 

In climbing the ladder they got 
further by judiciously delegating 
authority to others. In similar 
manner they now delegate invest- 
ment management responsibility to 
professional managers (who have 
no securities to sell, no brokerage 
commissions to earn)... but whose 
sole job is to concentrate on the 
objective of managing investments 
for larger income and capital gain 


How YOU can think like a Millionaire 


If you think this type “millionaire 
thinking” may have some merit, 
perhaps you would like to look into 
a special service we make available 
for investors with modest means 

We manage large accounts, of 
course. But, we specialize in apply- 
ing millionaire investment manage- 
ment objectives for clients whose 
funds are in the $8,000 to $25,000 
bracket when we begin 

What Does It Cost? The manage- 
ment fee is % of 1% of the net 
value of your account quarterly, 
thus 2% a year. For example, $50 
a quarter or $200 a year fora 
$10,000 account. (As one client 
said: “All your plan has to do for 
me is 2% a year better than I could 
do for myself. The peace of mind it 
gives me is a bonus.”’) 

Safety Factors For You. No 

contract required. You can try 

the plan, see if you like it, stop 

‘f you don't. Your stocks and 

cash remain in your name. You 


can deal with any New York 

Stock Exchange brokerage 

firm you wish. 

We have no perfect answer to 
investing. Never expect to have 
BUT, experience has helped us 
codify some time-tested policies we 
find resultful. Long ago this pro- 
gram passed the horse and buggy 
stage. It is a proven thing. We and 
clients who have participated in it 
for several years have eaten the 
pudding. It works and it pays! 

If you would like complete facts 
so you can decide by your own 
judgment if you want your invest 
ments managed by this program we 
are providing to clients in 46 states 

Write for Free Booklet... 
“Retirement Security Program” 
There is no Obligation. 


MANSFIELD MILLS 


SECURITIES MANAGEMENT 
8008-4 Jenner Street, La Jolla, Calif 
Investment Advisor Since 1938 


22 SPECULATIVE STOCKS 


... rated Buy” for Possible 90-Day Upsurge 


Fast moving developments of the last 3 weeks indicate the market may be entering & major bus 


juncture for the April-Ma pores Now 22 supervised speculative type issues stand out candidate 
for potential new profits Al ave been selected « the basis of their current uptrend 
Airlines: 2 outstanding medium priced issues in an industry that is expected to show dynan new 
profits now that the jet age is here 
Electronics: 7 growth stocks tied directly to our continuing needs and demands for new space ser 
products 
Metals: 4 selections for the investor desiring to participate in one of the nati mos avorab 
Textiles: A leader in a recently depressed industry that has awakened to find itself on the thre 
eld of new growth and profits 
Act Now: Surveys of these 14 stocks plus 8 others comprise the latest It vestors Re earch repers 
now offered to new tria) subscribers Send just $1 to receive a 5 week trial subscrip ' o oul eu 
1R. weekly service, plus the 22 stock bonus bulletin Just mail the coupon below 


— 
INVESTORS RESEARCH 
Company (Dept. F-67) 
922 Laguna Street 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Please rush the bulletin on 22 Spe 
culative Stocks, plus 5 week trial 
subscription. Enclosed is $1 


*Serving Investors in 49 States and 21 Foreign Nations. 
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New book 
explains why | 
the area we 
serve offers 
so much 
opportunity 
to industry. 


Write for FREE COPY 
Box 899, Dept. N 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 


Serving in 


LIGHT 


in WARRANTS 


each do 
in a rising 
interested 


if you ore in mokin 
he work of $100 or $1,00 
market—then you should be 
in common stock WARRANTS. 

What are warrants? 

How is it that each dollar wisely in 
vested in warrants during a bull mar 
ket may bring capital appreciation as 
much as 1000°% or more over the same 
dollar invested in common stocks? 
ow do some warrants make sensa 
tional gains; $100 investments in some 
cases appreciating to as much as 
$50,000 in a few years? 

@ How do you avoid the equally great 
losses which may follow unintelligent 
speculation in warrants? 

@ What warrants are outstanding in to 
day's market and how should they 
be bought and sold? 

For the answer to all these questions, you 

should not miss the most widely-praised and 

only full-length study of its kind—''THE 

CULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 

WARRANTS" by Sidney Fried. For your 

copy of this book detailing the full story of 

warrants, and a current list of 110 warrants 

know about, send $2.00 to 
, Associates, Dept. 

F. 154, Avenue, New 

York 1, N. Y¥. or send for 

tree folder 
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FLELUOR 


Engineers & Constructors 


The Board of Directors of The 
Fluor Corporation, Ltd., has 
declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 30 cents per share 
on capital stock payable April 
24, 1959, to stockholders of rec- 
ord April 18, 1959. 


Francis E. Fischer 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Los Angeles, Cali}. March 9, 1959 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by J. DONALD GOODWIN 


A New Look at Old Favorites (Part IV ) 


| Tuts article completes my review of 


recommendations made by this col- 
umn during the last year. 

Sears, Roebuck is continuing its 
program of expansion and develop- 
ment, and the stock has advanced 
from 28 to a recent high of 45 since 
recommended here last year. It is an 
excellent company and undoubtedly 
will continue to grow over the long 
term. But nonetheless, I consider it 
on the high side for the present and 
would favor in its place Columbia 
Broadcasting or Burroughs Corp., 
where I believe possibilities for im- 
proving income and capital gains are 
greater. 

Sharon Steel has advanced sharply 
during the last six months to a high 
of 49, and has recently reacted to 41. 
The stock is speculative, but earnings 
could recover to $4 a share this year 
and the dividend might be raised. It 
could be a fair gamble around its 
present price. 

Simonds Saw & Steel manufac- 
tures saws, machine knives, files, and 
abrasive grinding wheels which are 
used mainly in the lumber, metal- 
working, and pulp and paper indus- 
tries. Earnings in 1958 were $5.81 a 
share, compared to $8.10 a share in 
1957. However, an ex- 
pected this year. The quarterly divi- 
dend was recently raised to 80c. Now 
around 80. O.K. to hold. 

Sinclair Oil continues to be one of 


increase is 


my favorites in its 
group, mainly be- 
cause its resources 
are located large- 
ly in the Western 
Hemisphere. Con- 
tinue to hold for 
good income and 
long-term appreciation. 

Southern Co.’s expansion has also 
continued, and its long-range 
pects appear favorable. New 
chases are not recommended 
time, however. 

Standard Oil of Calif. has reacted 
during the last month or so as have 
most leading international oils. It is 
one of the finest companies in its field, 
and I consider it a better purchase 
than a sale around the 50-55 level 

Standard Oil of New Jersey would 
also appear reasonably attractive 
around 50, subject to the same com- 
ment as that for Standard of Calif 
Sales and earnings should recover this 
year. 

Sun Oil has been a disappointment, 
admittedly. However, it would appea: 
attractive for those investors in high 
income tax brackets who are 
ested in annual stock dividends. 

Swift & Co.'s above average record 
in the meat-packing industry makes 
the stock a good long-range holding 
A good financial position and mod- 
ernization of facilities this 
view. It recently new 


pros- 
pur- 
at this 


inter- 


support 
advanced to a 
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high of 40; it is now around 38. 

Texas Co., likewise, has suffered a 
setback in the last month or so. How- 
ever, its long-range outlook continues 
to appear favorable, and retention is 
advised. 

Texas Gulf Producing has not acted 
well, and I suggest its sale. 

Texas Utilities recently increased its 
dividend to an annual rate of $1.76, 
from $1.60. The current yield of 2.5% 
is small, and I do not recommend pur- 
chases at this time, except for the 
very long pull. 

Twentieth Century-Fox continues 
to offer good long-term speculative 
possibilities, and retention is advised. 
The company’s TV, oil and real estate 
operations could be an important con- 
tributor to future earnings. Now 39. 

Union Carbide is approaching its 
1956 high of 133, and in all probability, 
will surpass it. I believe it is headed 
for a split of perhaps 3 for 1. Inci- 
dentally, it is interesting to note that 
the stock has not been split since 1948. 

Union Oil of Calif. has held in a 
comparatively narrow range for 
a year, and like most of the oils, has 
been disappointing. The company rep- 
resents value in the middle 40s, and I 
think patience will be well rewarded. 

‘Union Pacific R.R. is one of the na- 

tion’s leading railroad companies and 
is owned by 234 institutions. Divi- 
dends have been paid each year since 
1900. It is well run and strong fi- 
nancially. Over 40° of its income is 
derived from oil and other non-rail 
investments. An excellent long-pull 
holding for income and_ reasonable 
safety. 


U. S. Foil “B” 


over 


has advanced from 


20 to 50 in a little over a year and 
might be high enough for a while. 


However, as I suggested in the case 
of Reynolds Metals, I could be wrong 
on this one, too. 

U. S. Plywood has advanced further 
than I thought. Readers will recall I 
suggested its sale in January. For 
those who still own it, I suggest a 
switch to American Smelting & Re- 
fining. 

. S. Rubber’s earnings should re- 
cover to at least $4 a share this year, 
and the stock could rally further. 
However, I would advise moderate 
profit taking. 

U. S. Steel is in a class by itself, 
being not only the largest steel com- 
pany, but also the largest domestic 
cement producer. The stock seems 
high enough to me, but it acts well, 
and perhaps is headed for a split. 
Nonetheless, I would favor accepting 
partial profits. 

Universal Controls has been fantas- 
tic, having risen from a price of 12 
when recommended here a year or so 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 61) 
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So you want to make money— 


Why not? It's been done. And it’s been done in the stock 


market. 


But not by all the people all the time. 
That's important to remember. Because maybe you're the kind 
of person who should invest for the long pull 


dividends. 


services 


Nobody 


needs, simply for the asking 


Department SD-36 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Members New York Stock Exchanve 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 112 Cities 


Maybe you can't and shouldn't undertake the heavy 
risks that the man who speculates must be able to afford. 

We know the problem, both sides of it, because we deal with 
thousands and tens of thousands of both kinds of customers. 
And we've done everything we can think of to provide top-flight 
and facilities both for the man who can afford big risks 
and the man who wants to reduce risk to the minimum. 

For if there's one sure thing about the stock market, it's this: 
can make money in the long run, 
exactly what he’s doing and why. 

We think it’s our business to supply such a man with what he 
the most complete information we ° 
can provide on any security, the most objective and disinterested 
counsel he could ask for about bis investments. 


ind all 


for safety, for 


unless he knows 


other Principal Exchanges 


“1 can’t afford to sell 


ee 
because of taxes : 


lessen estate and inheritance taxes. 


establish a permanent memorial in 
your name. Your investment is 
always retained by the college. 

write today for free book “Tax- 


Exempt Income for Life from 
Pomona College” 


POMONA COLLEGE 


Founded 1887 
Assets $24,475 000 


Rm. 203F, Sumner Hall 
Claremont, California 


If you are in this position, Pomona 
College can help you by exch anging 
securities or real estate at today's 
market value for a tax-exempt life 
income contract. You will. 
eliminate all tax on penne gain. 
take 30% contribution credit. 
reduce your income tax this year. 
obtain tax free income for life. 
receive interest for life on these 
tax savings. 
have more net spendable income. 


WARNING TO 
AMBITIOUS MEN 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 


The next five exciting years will be. filled 
with opportunities and dangers 
Fortune will smile on some men 
aster will dog the footsteps of others. 
Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get the 
fastest possible warning new trend 
that may affect your business and your 
personal income, You get the facts in 
time to take whatever needed 
to protect your interests, or to C17e 
quickly a new profit-making oppor 
tunity 
li you think The Wall Street Journal 
is just for millionaires, you areWRONG! 
The Journal is a wonderful aid to sal 
aried men making $7,500 to $25,000 a 
year. It is valuable to owners of small 
businesses. It can be of pricel 
to ambitious young 
earn more money, 
The Wall Street Journal is the com- 
plete business DAILY. Has largest staff 
of writers on business and finance. The 
only business paper served by all three 
big press associations. It costs $24 a year, 
but you can get a Trial Subscription for 
three months for $7. Just tear out this 
ad and attach check for $7 and mail. Or 


Dis- 


olany 


steps are 


benett 
men who want to 


tell us to: bill you. Address’ The Wall 
Street Journal, 44 Broad St., New York 
4, N. Y. FM 4-1 
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CONVERTIBLE 
BONDS up 75% in recent months. 


At its lower levels the convertible bond 
presented far less risk on the downside 
than its common stock, yet showed almost 
as much percentage gain on the upside 
That measures the potential of 190 ac 
tively-traded convertible bonds in current 
markets. The R.H.M. BOND REVIEW is the 
only complete investment service covering 
the entire field of convertible bonds 
Unique 2-color conversion ratio charts on 
190 convertible bonds pinpoint opportuni 
ties as they move into range. Send today 
for our FREE report explaining our cover 
age of convertible bonds, our 2-color con 
version ratio charts, and the opportunities 
in convertible bonds in today’s market 
There is no obligation. Send to “Convert 
ibles,"’ Dept. F-2, H.M. Associates, 220 
Fitth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


50% Profit on Stock? Or— 
300% Profit with a “Call”! 


Last July, Northrop at 25%4 seemed ripe for a 
rise. Mr. W bought 100 for $2,525. But | bought 
a 6-month CALL option on 100 shares for $250 


in December, Northrop hit 37% which meant 
$1200 profit (a 50% gain) for Mr. W on his risk 
of $2,525. But it also meant $950 profit for me 

$1200 less the $250 cost of the Call a 
net of almost 300% on my risk of $250! 


For $250 | controlled 100 Northrop for 6 months 
just as firmly as Mr. W who put up $2,525 to buy 
it. And | made six times as much on my money 


Paul Sarnoff’s booklet, ‘Profits with Puts & Calis" 
shows HOW to make these huge, quick profits 
how to profit without EVER buying stock how 
to enjoy gains REGARDLESS of which way a stock 
moves and much more. Hundreds have paid 
$25 to hear Sarnoff's lectures. The booklet is yours 
for $1.95. Satisfaction guaranteed 


H. Simon Co., 48 Fifth Ave., Pelham F-7, N. Y. 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Dividend Notice 


The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors 


First Preferred Stock 


871. cents per share on the First 
Preferred Stock, for the period 
April 1, 1959 to June 30, 1959, 
payable July 1, 1959, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
June 8, 1959 


Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 25 cents 
per share on the Common Stock, 
payable April 27, 1959, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 16, 1959. 


ERNEST B. GORIN, 
Vice President and Treasurer 
New York, N. 


Can You Make a 
“Killing” in Stocks? 


Yes——it 7S possibie to run a smal! sum into a for- 
tune, by concentrating on low-priced, ‘‘overlooked 
under-valued stocks with dynamic growth poten- 
tial 

We concentrate on unearthing stocks priced below 
$5 which appear to offer minimum risk and opti- 
mum opportunity for Capital Gains 

May we send you full details? No charge. no obli- 
gation. no ‘‘pressure’’. no salesmen 


FORECASTS, Box 87-F4, Pelham, N. Y. 


MARKET COMMENT 


by L. O. HOOPER 


Seeking Comparative Values 


Reavers should recognize that in an 
optimistic, definitely speculative, not- 
too-young bull market like this, few 
stocks are really cheap. The best an 
analyst can do is to seek values which 
are comparatively good in relation to 
values in other stocks 

Among experienced people there is 
much academic caution with which 
the writer is in full sympathy; but 
this academic (and somewhat vocal) 
caution is not being translated into 
any large volume of selling orders. 
In the meantime, there's enough 
enthusiastic buying—from conserv- 
ative as well as from inexperienced 
sources—to absorb the supply of 
shares and advance the general price 
level. 

These “big” markets always go 
further and last longer than conserv- 
ative people expect or think possible. 
It is one thing to debate their logic 
and prudence, and still another thing 
to time the return of caution. Frankly, 
I think the market is going higher 
before it gets into real trouble. I 
suspect, too, that we must become 
accustomed to lower dividend yields 
and higher price-earnings ratios than 
in the past—even though I suspect 
present and prospective yields and 
price-earnings ratios may be on the 
extreme side, even for modern times. 

Earnings for the first quarter, due 
to be published in the next four or 
five weeks, will be excellent, especial- 
ly when compared with a year ago; 
and earnings for the June quarter will 
be even better than for the March 
quarter. IT would assume that earn- 
ings for the September quarter will 
be smaller than for the June quarter, 
steel strike or not. I would not want 
that second half earnings 
will be much if any larger than first 
half 
ready have gone a long way to dis- 
count the more favorable results for 
the full vear 

On the side of the picture, 
most people are thinking in terms 
of 1960, 1961, 1962. 1963 and 1964 
earnings in their reasoning about 
stock prices. Of course I think that’s 
discounting too far ahead, but I can't 
help it if the public wants to think 
that way—and a column like this has 
to be written in harmony with current 
psychology 

In the issue of September Ist, I 
suggested Diebold, Inc., then about 22, 
as a “growth” stock. Since then, a 5% 
stock dividend has been paid so 100 
shares has become The 


to guess 


earnings. Furthermore, we al- 


othe 


105 shares. 


stock recently has 

sold as high as 36. 

It pays 60c per 

annum, and pre- 

sumably 5% per 

annum stock, 

since 5‘, also was 

paid a year ago. 

Earnings for the year just ended 
were $2.46 a share, and about $3 a 
share seems reasonable for 1959 
Profits have increased steadily: 68c 
a share in 1954, $1.07 in 1955, $1.58 in 
1956, $2.10 in 1957. Diebold is the 
largest factor in safes for banks and 
other concerns, and makes many 
other bank accessories including spe- 
cial files, drive-in equipment, micro- 
film and microfilm cameras. In 
relation to other “growth” stocks, 
this over-the-counte: looks 
reasonably priced. I would hold it 
and buy more. 

Simmons Company (49) might 
facetiously be described as a leisure 
time stock, since it makes beds and 
bedding. It is not as exciting as issues 
like Outboard Marine and Glasspar. 
but it is an exceedingly solid equity 
Earnings have averaged $5.28 a share 
for the past 12 years against a current 
dividend rate of $2.40 per annum 
Last year’s net was $4.04 a share 
Here is a decent vield, a traditional 
price-earnings ratio (something that's 
scarce), a 22-year dividend record, 
and a company which will profit from 
the population increase 
than most stocks 

National Biscuit (56) is an old heir- 
loom definitely not exciting 
But there is background here for a 
dividend increase, for a better pay- 
ment than the current $2.20 per an- 
num. 


issue 


It is cheaper 


issue, 


Biscuit has spent much money 
in recent years improving its plants. 
and henceforth capital expenditures 
should not be 
preciation 


much more than de- 
Furthermore, the capital 
expenditures of late years should im- 
prove profit margins and earnings 
Liquid position, as always, is excel- 
lent. There is a smaller-than-average 
risk element in this good value. Last 
year National Biscuit earned $3.18 a 
share; something like $3.50 to $3.60 
a share this year would look possible 

International Telephone was assert- 
ively suggested here at 44 in the 
issue of September 15. Since then it 
has been split 2-for-1 and the new 
stock has sold as high as 42, equal to 
84 for the old. Some of the smaller 
electronics issues have done still bet- 
ter. but the future of these smaller 
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units is not as secure in competitive | 
conditions. If we are entering an 
electronics age, as so many people 
confidently believe, International 
Telephone is an investment, not a 
speculation—because we know this | 
huge company has to participate in 
it in a big way. A few convincing 
figures: sales well over $600 million 
a year, 22,000 patents, 1,800 trade- 
marks, probably 130,000 employees, 
operations in 46 countries. Earnings 
this year could get up around $2.75 
to $3 a share on the new stock. 

Looking back over previous col- 
umns, I find that I have given Chrys- 
ler (59'2) more space than any other 
stock recently. I do not think the 
issue has even begun to reflect its 
possibilities. Earnings, even this year, 
will surprise you; and this is not “a 
Chrysler year” in the same sense that 
it is a “Rambler year” or a “Ford 
year” . . . Incidentally, I think Ford 
Motor’s (58) earnings for the first and 
second quarter will be quite sensa- 
tional, and I don’t think the new of- 
fering of stock will hurt the market 
for it... General Development (675s), 
suggested in the column of December 
15 at 27, has been a sensation. Al- 
though highly speculative, I would 
continue to hold it .. . Jones & Laugh- 
lin (70) is at a new high. There is 
very high leverage in this much im- 
proved steel company’s capitalization, 
and earnings for the first half year 
could get up around $4.50 a share or 
better... Atlantic Refining (49) con- 
tinues a favorite with oil analysts. 
The company’s fourth quarter net 
was $1.59 a share, and conditions seem 
favorable for a marked improvement 
in earnings this year. Temporarily, it 
might be a better stock to own than 
Standard Oil of New Jersey . . . The 
annual report of Kennecott (10812) 
shows that the company earned $5.44 
a share last year with copper at an 
average price of 25.4c. The metal re- 
cently has been around 32c, which 
means that Kennecott should be earn- 
ing at the rate of $10 a share or more, 
fully justifying the increase in the 
dividend rate from $4 to $6 per annum. 
Kennecott is offering a good return 
for a quality stock, and the chances 
are that the dividend will be highe 
before it is lower 


Deere & Co. (57*%4) is another good 
quality stock which is selling at a 


reasonable price-earnings ratio. Net 
last year was $6.06 a share and $7.00 
looks reasonable for fiscal 1959. The 
$2 dividend rate could be increased. 
A stock like Deere may not have the 
speculative appeal of some of these 
electronics issues which are selling at 
40, 50 and 60 times earnings, but it 
involves much less risk. You are 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 59) 
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§ Low-Priced 
ARKET SLEEPERS 
or Big 1959 Gains 


and also a bonus 


“SPECIAL SITUATION MYSTERY STOCK” 


li you missed making large profits in the market's sensational rise—by not 
buying stocks, or by buying toe late—we believe you can now make up for 
those missed profits, in certain special stocks. 


YOUR MARKET STRATEGY NOW 


The market “averages” are making new highs regularly. A great many stocks 
appear too high. But there are many stocks which, until now, have been over 
looked by investors—and we think they are very, very low. Some of these 
“sleepers” can, we believe, be among the best performers in 1959! Therefore we 
believe your strategy now should be to switch out of stocks which have had their 
dynamic rises and BUY STOCKS THAT STILL HAVE THEIR BIG RISE AHEAD 


After a careful analysis of over 1500 listed stocks, we uncovered 187 which are 
still well below their 1956-1957 peaks. Some of these 187 market laggard stocks 
have unique “special angles” which will in our opinion, attract investor interests 
soon—and start them on dynamic bull market surges. We have selected 9 of 
these stocks for a new Spear Report 


“9 UNDERVALUED STOCKS THE MARKET HAS OVERLOOKED” 


The stocks in this Report must all rise from 55% to 160% to reach their former hégh 
We think they will do at least that—and perhaps go much, much higher, because « 
the special angle connected to each stock 


1 


We selected one, for instance, because of some exciting new products. Another 
old-line chemical company appears on the threshold of a dramatic recover 
because of aggressive new management. Two are excellent merger prospects 


which make them look very good. Still another is a tremendous leverage situa 
tion in a resource rich company now making a fast comeback. The other four 
all have rapidly rising earnings and, in our opinion, will not stay undervalued 
for long 


You may have a copy of this new Report, with detailed writeups on these 9 market 
sleepers, on the Special Low-Priced Introductory Offer described below And, if you 
act at once, vou will also receive as a special bonus 


Special Situation Mystery Stock’’ 


Selecting big profit Special Situations is a science in itseli. Spear & Staff has a service 
costing $125 a year that deals exclusively in this field. This “Mystery” Stock is a 
current recommendation. A recent acquisition by this solid company already looks 
strikingly successful. A long, dynamic advance is, in our opinion, almost certainh 
thead ter this stock 


Special Introductory Offer 


Prepare now for outstanding profits in the months ahead. Send today tor your cop 
of our Report on “9 Undervalued Stocks the Market Has Overlooked” and the bonu 
“Special Situation Mystery Stock vours, with a §S-week trial subscription to the 


weekly Spear Market Letter just SS 
Mail the Coupon Below—TODAY 
BABSON PARK 57 


SPEAR & STAFF INC. MASSACHUSETTS 


Yes, please send me your new Report 9 Undervolued Stocks the Morket Hos Overlooked and the 
bonus "Special Situation Mystery Stock and enter my 5-week trial subscription to the Spear: 
Morket Letter—for just $5 


$5 enclosed Please bill me 
Check here if you prefer a 3-months’ trial 
ot special rote of $15. Regular rate $20 

Name 

Street 


City Zone State 
(This offer open to new readers only) S$P5-123 
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IS NOW THE TIME 
TO SPECULATE 
IN WARRANTS? 


A well-timed speculation in warrants 
at very low prices can offer you big 
profits — even a small fortune —in a 
short time. Here are two examples of © 
‘leverage’ gains offered by warrants: 
while $100 in Tri-Continental's stock 
was growing to $1,623 in 48 months ie 
$100 in Tritontinental’ 8 warrants grew 
to $17,200 — or 10.6 times as much 
And while $100 in Hoffman Electronics 
stock was growing to $2,267 in 24 
months, $100 in Hoffman Electronics’ ‘ 
warrants grew to $50,000 —or 22.1 
times as much. As you can see, $100 in 
warrants (especially at low prices) can 
do the work of $1000 or even $2000 in 
growth stocks. Now many warrants are > 
low-priced once again. And our Editors 

in a new Special Report select for vou: 
“8 Very Low-Priced Warrants That © 
Can Make You Big ‘Leverage’ Profits”. * 
A copy of this new Warrant Report is © 
yours a8 a special bonus now when you cs 
send just $1 (new readers only) to try te 
our unique advisory service ‘The Growth © 
Stock Letter’ for the next two weeks. | 
Mail this ad with your name + ae 
and $1 today. Send to Dept. I 


DANFORTH-EPPLY 
- CORPORATION 
— Investment Advisors — 
WELLESLEY HILLS 8], MASS. 


LDENS 


OIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors has declared 
the following dividends: 
Preferred Stock 
‘A quarterly dividend of $1.064%, 
payable April 1, 1959 
to stockholders of record 
March 10, 1959 
Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of 
payable April 1, 1959 
to stockholders of record 
March 10, 1959 
Robert W. Jackson, President 
Aldens, Inc. 


For ONLY $5.00 A YEAR 
The Mutual Fund Reporter 


Gives all Mutvol Fund Sales, Purchases & Holdings. Same 

is for $30-$65 a year! 
Funds we can 
Fund 
by the world's most experienced 
and their activities often 
We now devote a separate supplement to these changes 


Since we cover only Mutual include 


thie as a reguiar feature! activities are guided 
Bankers & Advisors 


foreshadow market changes 


due to popularity of this dept. ALSO, reports on all 
Funds, Articles, the how-and-why of mutual investing. 
Please mention name of paper in which you saw this 
ad, Issued monthly. Send check to: The Mutual Fund 
Reporter, Box 364, Fair Haven, New Jersey. 


NOW IN ITS 12th YEAR 
THE CHARTCRAFT REVIEW 
STOCK SERVICE 


A complete Point and Figure Service for the trader 
and investor, a weekly report on the buy and sell 
points and price objectives of over 400 stocks. In- 
cludes Back Data and price changes for the main- 
taining of charts. Also features a Stock of the 
Week 


6 week subscription plus textbook $10.00 


Chartcraft Review 


Dept. F-14—313 W. 35th St., 1, 


| STOCK ANALYSIS 


Note of Caution 


| STocK PRICES as measured by the DJ 

| industrial stock average have gone up 

about 200 points during the past year- 
and-a-half, and at their recent high 
they were almost 100 points above the 
pre-recession peak of 1957. This is a 
tremendous accomplishment consider- 
ing that corporate earnings have yet 
to attain the high level of 1956-57. 
Obviously, stock buyers are very con- 
fident that the recovery now under- 
way will carry the economy to new 
heights of prosperity. 

In general I am in agreement with 
this optimistic view, just keeping my 
fingers crossed that nothing untoward 
will happen to change the favorable 
prognosis. With stock prices as high 
as they are, and with best quality 
bonds yieiding appreciably more than 
the average stock, it must be clear to 
everyone that there isn’t much margin 
for error. 

Although I have been a_ Wall 
Streeter long enough to have become 
fairly inured to some of the wild 
goings-on in a flourishing bull market, 
I cannot escape the feeling, or I might 
as well say fear, that we are living 
on borrowed time whenever the board 
room speculator is taking control of 
the market. It is pointless to argue 
against success, and so the slide rule- 
wielding analyst finds himself 
often in the awkward position of a 
member of the W.C.T.U. at a cock- 
tail party. He is a killjoy who isn't 
welcome, and who doesn't feel com- 
fortable either. The day of reckoning 
will eventually, and a lot of 
people will get their fingers burned, 
or worse, but since no one can foretell 
when lightning will strike, the board 
room smarty pants will remain as 
cocky as they are until it becomes 
their turn to pay tuition 

The Federal Reserve Board, watch- 
dog of financial sobriety and gravely 
concerned over Wall Street's exuber- 
ance, has declared its intention to use 
some of the last remaining adminis- 
trative measures to curb speculation 

| by amending margin rules to limit 
substitutions and withdrawals. 
Rather than wasting space on explain- 
ing these terms—the margin trader 
knows them anyhow, the investor 
need not bother—suffice it to say that 
the purpose is to enforce stricter ad- 
herence to the 90° margin rule, i.e. 
that the stock buyer has to put up 
$900 in cash to purchase $1,000 worth 

| of stock. 

If the F.R.B. succeeds in calming 

| down the speculative fever, it may 


now 


come, 


cash 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


prolong the life of 
this great bull 
market, which is 
now in its tenth 
year and, from all 
appearances, in its 
final and most ex- 
plosive stage. A 
nautical associate of mine puts it 
very succinctly: it is now time to dis- 
play small craft warnings and to be 
prepared to hoist the storm signal. 

This note of caution may be pre- 
mature and, I hope, unnecessary. The 
business outlook, so far as one can 
see, remains favorable. But this is not 
the point. Once the deterioration is 
clearly evident to everyone, it is too 
late to do much about it. My purpose 
is to warn, not to scare. 

There is no need to jettison old- 
established investment positions, pre- 
sumably at a heavy capital gains tax 
penalty, but it might be wise to shore 
up margin accounts that are heavily 
loaded with highly volatile, specula- 
tive stocks. There are many who like 
to speculate, who enjoy the thrill of 
rapidly changing prices. But unless 
they are outright gamblers who are 
willing to “go for broke,” they might 
do well to segregate their accounts, set 
up one for investment and another for 
trading. Once that has been done, and 
the principle is adhered to without 
compromising, the danger of getting 
hurt seriously is greatly lessened. 

The Seaboard Finance Co. (25), 
third largest consumer loan company, 
whose stock has been recommended 
in this column any numbe1 
as a sound investment, has just an- 
nounc¢ed its intention to enter the cred- 
it card field. It won't compete with 
Diners’ Club, American Express or 
Hilton, which are geared primarily 
to cater to the traveling public or the 
expense account conscious business- 
man, but rather to the great number 
of middle class people of established 
credit worthiness. 

With 525 branch offices all over the 
country and more than 1.5 million 
recently served credit worthy custom- 
nucleus, Seaboard is well 
equipped to launch this plan, pre- 
tested for some time in Hawaii, on a 
nationwide basis. The Seaboard credit 
card will not only provide the aver- 
age American family with a credential 
covering the purchase of consumer 
goods, payment of periodic bills and 
other day to day expenses, but it will 
also allow even the smallest merchant 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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OUTLOOK DIM FOR OILS? 


NOT AT ALL—BUT SOME © AVOID or sell 69 overpriced oils 


OILS WILL LAG—OTHERS ® HOLD 102 for further gains 
WILL ADVANCE SHARPLY ® BUY 68, of which 10 are "Special" 


Get Latest Buy-Hold-Switch 
Ratings on 239 Key Oil and 


Gas Stocks 
(partial list below) 
U. S. Ol STOCKS 


Alaska Qa 
Amerada Pet 
Andersen. 
Prichard 
Arge Oil Corp 
Ashiand Oi! & Ref 
Atlantic Refining 
Aztec & Gas 


Barber Oi! Corp 
Bayview 
British Petroteum 


Cities Service 
Coastal Carib. On 
Commonweaith 
ow 

Continental O11 Co 
Cosden Petroleum 
Creole Petroleum 
Crown Central Pet 


Dethi-Taytor Oi! 
Drilling & Explor 


Empire State Oi! 
Gem American 

Gem Crude Oi! 
Getty Ov 
Gulf O11 Corp 
Halliburton 

ow 
Honolulu O11 Core 
Husky Oi! of Del 
tntex O11 Co 
Israel- Amer 
Israel. Mediter 


ou 


Kern County Land 
Kerr-MeGee Oil 


Louis Land & Ex 
Magma O:! Corp 


CANADIAN 


Aiberta Gas T L 
Amalta Oils Pet 
Amurex Oi 
Asamera Oi! 


Bailey-Selburn 
Banfi 0: 
BonnyvilleO & R 
Britalta Pet 
British American 


Calata Pet 
Calgary & Edmont 
Canada Oi! Lands 
Can Delhi - 
Can Devonion 
Can Exp Gas & 0 
Can Homestead 
Canadian Husky 
Can Petrofina 
Can Sup of C 
Castle & Gas 
Commonwealth P 
Consumers Gas 
Cons E Crest 0 
Cons Mic Mac 
Cons West P 


Devon -Paimer 0 
Dome Pet 
Dominion 


Empire 


Fargo Oils 
Freehold 


Gen Pet (A) 

Gt Northern Gas 
Great Plains Dev 
Gridoil Freehold 


Home Oi! 
Hudson's Bay 
Imperial 
Inland Nat Gas 
interprov Pipe 


Jupiter Oils 
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Maracaibe Oi! 
Exp 


Mission Corp 
Monterey Oi! Co 


Ocean Drill E 
Ohie Oil Co 


Panceastal Petro! 
Pantepee Oi! Co 
Phillips 

Petroleum 
Plymouth Oi! Co 
Pure Oi! Ce 


Quaker State 


Richfield Corp 
Royal Dutch Pet 


San Jacinto Pet 
Shell Oi! Co 
Sinclair Oil Corp 
Secony-Mobi!l Oi! 
S O of California 
S O of Indiana 
SO of New 
Jersey 
0 of Ohie Co 
Sun Oi! Co 
Sunray-Mid Cont 
Superior of 
al 


Tejon Ranch Co 

Texas Co 

Texas Pacific 
Tr 


Tidewater Oi! 
TXL Oi! Corp 


Union O11 & Gas 
Union O11 of Cal 


Venezuela Synd 
Western Nat Gas 


Witleox Oi! Co 
Woodley Petrol 


OW STOCKS 


Leader Pets Ltd 
Long Island Pet 


Mideon O:1} 4 G 
Mid-Western Ind 
Mill City Pet 
Monarch Oil 


New Chambertain 
New Continental 
New Richfield P 
Northeal Oi! 
North Star Oi! 


Oil Selections 
Okalta Oils 


Pacific Pet 
Permo & Gas 
Petrol Oils & G 
Phillips O of C 
Prove Gas 


Quebec Dev 


Ranger Oils 
Reef Exp! Ltd 
Rocky Pet 


Sapphire Pet 
Seurry- Rainbow 
Security Freehold 
Southern Un O 
Stanwell O11 4 Gas 
Superior Propane 


Texace of Canada 
Trans Can Pipe 
Trans Mountain P 
Triad 


Union Gas of Can 
United Oils 


Vanaita 
Westburne O11 
West Canadian P 


Western Decalta 
Williston 


1959 


"THERE is no question, in our opinion, that excellent money-making opportunities he abead in 
carefully selected oil stocks) A tremendous resurgence in petroleum demand the orld over, 
accompanied by a strong rebound in company earnings, convinces us that another big oil bull market 
is ready to start 
But, trends will be mixed some oils going up, some down, much as in the great oil 
bull market which began in 1953. The profits you make in the expected new advance will 
depend, therefore, on the Buy-Hold-Switch decisions you make in the next SO days 


Hew Switching Paid Off in the 1953 Oil Stock Market 


Between 1953 and late 1954, you might think it would have been difficult not to pick an oil stock 
winner. But, even though the bull market marched straight through 1956, market losers were 
plentiful and profit opportunities were selective in the early stages 


OILS SWITCH-INTO OILS 


Late "54 1953 Late "54 

Stock High Close % Che. Stock High Close % Che 
Ashiand Oil 18%, 11 —4) Cities Ser 37% 50°, + 35° 
Intern. Pet 30', 22% 25% Cosden Pet 7% 12 + 67% 
Kern City L 60 44) 26% Creole Pet 25% 41% + 62° 
Kerr-McGee 42% 33% 22% Shell Oil 36% 54%, + 51 
So. Penn Oil 40% 30% —25% Tex. Gulf Pr 16% 31's 88 
Wilcox Oil 30% 21% —29% Avg. Change “Switch Into” Oils + 61% 
Avg. Change “Switch Out” Oils —28% Net Profit by Switching + 89% 


SHARP CROSS-CURRENTS NOW DEVELOPING 
IN OIL STOCK PRICE ACTION 


Today, identical price cross-currents are showing up. Further wide divergencies in price mov« 
ments will probably continue in 1959. To prepare you to take advantage of coming profit-making 
opportunities and to protect your present gains—we have just compiled careful Buy Hop 
SWitcH recommendations on 239 well-known U.S. and Canadian oil and gas stocks. Of thes« 

69 have now over-shot all reasonable price targets. You should TAKE YOUR PROFITS 

in these extremely vulnerable issues now, while they are still at current levels 


102 stocks, while not rated “buys,” still have enough price appreciation potentials 
to make them excellent “HOLDS.” 


68 oils can now be bought for good future profits. Of these, there are 10 specially 
selected stocks for dynamic gains. 


The 10 specially selected oils are completely detailed in 2 new Reports 


“SEVEN OILS TO BUY FOR WIDE 1959 GAINS” 


and 
“THREE LOW-PRICED POISED-FOR-PROFIT OILS” 
To introduce vou to our unique oil stock advisory services, you are invited to take advantage ol 
this special Introductory Offer’ You will receive our latest 
on 239 Key U. S. and Canadian oil and gas stocks—a copy of each of 2 new Reports. “Srvew Ons 
ro Buy ror Wiper 1959 and “Turre Low-Pricen Potsep-ror-Prorit Ons ind a S-week 
trial subscription to the Ort Statistics BuLtetin and the Canapian Report for only $5 


Prepare now for substantial 1959 oil stock profits. 
Get this valuable oil stock advice at once. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY: 


$5 enclosed Please bill me 


[ Check here it you prefer a 3-months’ 


Yes, send m t once trial at special rate of $25. (Regular 
1. Your Buy-Howo-Switcn ate $40.) 
RaTINGS on 28 Key 
and Canadian oil ind 
gas stocks 
NAME 
» Your Report or SEVEN 
To Buy FoR Wipe 
1959 GAINS 
$. Your Report or THREE STREET 
Low-PRIcED POoOrsep-For 
Prortr 
and enter my 5-week 
trial subscription to the 
Om Statistics BULLETIN city ZONE STATE 
and the CaNabdIAN O11 Re 


PORTS just 


(This offer open to new readers only.) 
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Babson Park, Massachusetts 
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Free booklet-prospectus describes 


The Fully 
Administered 
Fund 


of GROUP SECURITIES, INC. 


A mutual fund investing in bonds, 
preferred and quality common 
stocks, “balanced” in accordance 

‘ with the judgment of professional 
management. 


Name 


Addre 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INC. 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


T. ROWE PRICE 
GROWTH STOCK FUND, INC. 


OBJECTIVE: Possible long term 


growth of principal and income. 


OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value 
per share. There is no sales 
load or commission. 


Prospectus on request 
Dept. B 
10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 


A mutual investment fund, con- 
centrating on the securities of 
companies in industries such as: 


OlL 
NATURAL GAS 
ATOMIC ENERGY 
ELECTRICITY 


and other activities related to the 
energy fields. The principal ob- 
jective of the Fund is possible 
long-term capital appreciation. 


There is no commission or sales 
loading charge of any kind pay- 
able to anyone. Shares are offered 
at net asset value redeemable at 
99% of net asset value. 


SEND FOR FREE 
PROSPECTUS 


Write to Dept. F 
Distributor 


RALPH E. SAMUEL & CO. 
Broadway, 
CO 17-8600 


THE FUNDS 


FLOW 


NET new money (sales minus redemp- 
tions) invested in the funds last Janu- 
ary was a record for any month. The 
National Association of Investment 
Companies announced that the 28 days 
of February were second only to Jan- 
uary. In the two months, sales totaled 


| $402 million, compared with $228 mil- 


lion in 1958—a gain of 76°,. Redemp- 


| tions were $136 million, up 131° from 


$59-million in 1958. This increase in 
redemptions accorded with expecta- 
tion: as the market rises, more inves- 
tors tend to cash in their fund shares 
to invest directly in common stocks. 


THE PRICE OF SUCCESS 
WHEN mutual funds leaped to favor 


among small investors just after World 
War II, analysts voiced one key ob- 


| servation about their chances of long- 


range success. Because of the funds’ 
immense holdings of individual issues, 
they said, “They're locked in the mar- 
ket.” In a thin market, it was sup- 
posed, quick and orderly liquidation 
of huge blocks of stocks would be im- 
possible. 

In the past few years the question 
of liquidation to meet large-scale re- 
demptions has been academic. We 
have had a great bull market. The 
problem facing mutual funders has 
not been how to sell stocks but how to 
buy them at reasonable prices. 

So the question of liquidity has 
been sidetracked. But Clifford E. 
Brown, counsellor to Pittsburgh's In- 
come Foundation Fund, revived the 
question last month. Funds with more 
than $100-million assets, he claimed, 
“have investment problems caused by 
sheer magnitude.” And these prob- 
lems exist in both buying and sell- 
ing. In other words the price of their 
success has been a degree of immo- 
bility. To Brown, smaller companies 
such as his own with which his chief 
sympathy obviously lies, enjoy far 
greater “maneuverability.” 

To illustrate, Brown cited the case 
of one fast-growing mutual that in 
1958 acquired 24,480 shares of Fire- 
stone common, a stock that had an 
average daily volume than 
1,500 shares. “To avoid driving the 
price of Firestone to ridiculous heights 
even before their position was sub- 


of less 


stantially begun,” says Brown, “man- 
agers of this fund were forced to enter 
the market almost on tip-toe.” 

When giant liquidate 
securities, said he, they can expect 
to have “the magnitude of the prob- 


companies 


lem in reverse.” A smaller company 
with correspondingly smaller 
amount to trade, can liquidate or add 
to its holdings “almost immediately 
without disturbing its own market.” 

Big mutual fund managers argue, of 
course, that in actual practice this 
theoretical problem has not been real. 
No large fund has yet been forced to 
liquidate holdings in a sharply falling 
market. In actual market declines 
their shareholders have held fast, 
tended rather to redeem in rising 
markets. In practice, too, mammoth 
funds strive to minimize this mar- 
keting problem by making full and 
frequent use of secondaries, i.e., offer- 
ings through which big blocks are 
privately bought or sold off the ex- 
change floor where they have less 
effect on price. They also work closely 
with big brokerage houses. 

Still, Brown has made an interest- 
ing point. Not all the virtues are on 
the side of the larger funds. True, 
their operating costs tend to be lower. 
But the price of their sales success 
has been a partial loss of the ability 
to move fast. 


EMPHASIS ABROAD 


American Funds Distributors sell 
three common stock funds, with shares 
interchangeable at net asset value and 
total assets of $270 million. Invest- 
ment Company of America leans to 
growth, American Mutual Fund to 
income. The third fund is the smallish 
($19-million assets) International Re- 
sources Fund. 

International Resources specializes 
in “the leading producers of natural 
resources, wherever located.” In prac- 
tice this means mining, oil and gas, 
and off-beat steels (McLouth; Atlas 
Steels). Over half its assets, as its 
name implies, are invested in foreign 
corporations. A year ago oil & gas 
formed the largest group in its port- 
folio with 25° of assets, but sales 
have cut their share of the portfolio 
to below 14%. In place of oil, Inter- 
national Resources turned in 1958 to 
gold and uranium, mostly South Afri- 
can except for a large (4.3° of assets) 
holding in Sabre-Pinon. Also lurk- 
ing in its portfolio are companies 
which are indeed foreign, but by no 
stretch of the imagination could be 
described as producers of natural re- 
sources, such as British Ford, Philips 
Lamp, Siemens & Halske. 

Foreign securities are usually 
looked on as providing higher yields 
than their U.S. equivalents, but Inter- 
national Resources’ director & Vice 
President Charles Schimpff explains 
that this is not what International is 
necessarily looking for. 

Unhappily, since March 1956 when 
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International's shares were first of- 
fered continuously, their net asset 
value has shrunk rather than grown. 
Even with capital distributions re- 
invested, a share bought then is worth 
slightly less today. Nor is an income 
yield of around 3‘, much to boast of. 
Schimpff, excuses this failure to hitch 
his wagon to the bull market: “In 
any recession natural resources lag 
behind in the recovery. But this year 
market prices of resources should 
improve. In all our funds we place 
selection before timing.” 

Despite its small size, International 
Resources has a body of stockholders 
18,000 strong. The small size of their 
average holding, compared to that of 
other funds, might argue that they be- 
lieve International to be a likely spec- 
ulative basket—so long as you don't 


put too many eggs in it. 
VEW RULES 


WHEN insurance companies devised 
inflation-hedging variable annuities 
as an answer to mutual funds’ absorp- 
tion of small investors’ cash that used 
to be theirs, funders cried “unfair!” 
Funds. said they, were regulated by 
the Federal government's SEC, while 


E insurance companies selling almost the 
same thing got off with surveillance 

only from the states. Last month the 
Supreme Court agreed, ruled that 
variable annuities are more nearly 

securities than insurance contracts. 
re But victory for the funds, said Rob- 


ert A. Chrichton, president of Var- 
iable Annuty Life Insurance, does 
not mean “the end of variable annu- 


ities. It simply establishes the rules 


under which funds and_ insurance 
companies will compete for the same 


investor's dollar 
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The 

ONE 
WILLIAM 
STREET 
FUND, inc. ul 


an open-end management investment company 


investing in the securities of American business and indus- 
trial enterprise with emphasis on long-term capital growth 
possibilities and current income. 


For prospectus see your investment dealer or send this coupon to 


* WILLIAM STREET SALES, INC. : 
+ One William Street, New York 4, N. Y. : 
' 
; Send me a prospec tus and literature on : 
' The One Wirtiam Street Funp, Ine. ' 
Address 
' 
City.. .. State. 


INACTIVE WEEKLY MARKET LETTER 
ISSUES ANALYZES STOCKS 
-—--——-—-—---- EACH ISSUE GIVES You 
Bought & Sold 1 SPECIAL SITUATION 2 RATINGS, BUY AND 
HOLD OVER too ST ANAGED 
ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. PORTFOLIO. § SUGGESTED ACTION 
Members Phila -Balto Stock Exch Send $1.00 for Three Trial Issties 
Boston & Pitts Stock Exch. | Assoc 
INVESTMENT BOX 157F 
1516 Locust Street, Phila. 2, Pa. GILLETT SERVICE INC. RIVERSIDE, ILLINOIS 


CAPITAL GAINS IN STOCK of 


Life Insurance Companies 
DID YOU KNOW THAT: 


15,000 shares of Colorado Credit Life bought in 1949 at $2 per share, with . 
stock dividends would now be 42,000 shares currently $14 bid, $15 asked > 


1,000 shares of Federal Life and Casualty bought in 1952 at $30 per share, with 
stock dividends would now be 11,100 shares currently $96 bid, $100 asked ~° 


10,000 shares of National Old Line bought in 1952 at $2 per share, with stock 
dividends would now be 60,000 shares currently $33 bid, $35 asked 


We do not mean to imply that these examples were recommended by us nor 
that gains of this kind are recorded frequently. 


Many opportunities for capital gain are available due to increased income from 
higher interest rates and lower mortality 


Caretul Selection ts Necessary 
For an ANALYSIS covering 60 COMPANIES and 
Specific Recommendations return the attached coupon. 


B. Le onard & Company, Ine. 


noe Stocks FOR.4.1 
25 Broad St.. New York 4 x. Y. Tel.: Dighy 4-7485 
Name 
Please Print) 
Address 
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KNOW a Stock’s Record Before You 


BUY - SELL - HOLD 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


Investor’s 1945-1958 Stock Record 


for Comparing Stock Values 


» how éach stock fared in poor years as well as good years before you make 
an ; iawnetenent decision in this market. The quickest way to judge the present 
status and value of stocks you own or consider buying is to compare their per- 
formances of past years. 


You can’t determine a stock’s current value unless you have its earnings and divi- 
dend record of previous years; and you can't compare current prices with former 
prices unless you have a record of the hundreds of stock splits over the last four- 
years. 


HERE YOU HAVE THE 14-YEAR RECORD 
of More than 1,000 Active Stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange 

1945 1958 
EACH YEAR’S 


e@ STOCK SPLITS 
@ DIVIDENDS 


@ PRICE RANGE 
@ EARNINGS* 


*1958 Earnings os available up to Publication 


Nowhere else can you find more quickly, more easily, or at lower cost, each stock's 
per share performance record over 14 years—essential facts and figures you as an 
investor require to invest more wisely, more profitably, particularly in this period. 


THIS BOOK cen be indispensable to your investment success in 
the months ahead. 


Buy it for $1.50 .... or Get it FREE! 


Return this “ad” today with $1.50 check to Dept. FB-41 for your copy of the 1t-Year 
Record Book. Or get it FREE with a 6-month’s Trial Subscription to FINANCIAL 
WORLD's comprehensive investment service —26 weekly issues of FINANCIAL 
WORLD; 6 monthly copies of “Independent Appraisals” rating 1.383 to 1.870 listed 
stocks; PLUS the forthcoming $5 Stock Factograph Manual (‘immediately upon 
publication) and the Stock Record Book .. . all for only $12. Additional saving 
yearly subscription $20 with above services, (Cost is tax-deductible.) 


Take your choice but order today. Supply of this Book is limited. 
Absolute money-back guarantee within 30 days. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Dept. FB-41—17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


NATIONAL 
INVESTORS 


CORPORATION 
The Growth Stock Mutual Fund 


67" 


consecutive 
dividend 


BROAD STREET 
INVESTING 


CORPORATION 
A Diversified Mutual Fund 


consecutive 
quarterly 
dividend 


20 CENTS A SHARE. 


6 CENTS A SHARE. 


Payable March 31, 1959 


Payable March 31, 1959 
Record Date March 11, 1959 


Recard Date March 10, 1959 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. 65 Broadway, New York 6,.N. Y. 


LURIE 
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On balance, the recently announced 
mandatory import control program is 


| bullish on the domestic oils. For one 


thing, it limits imports of refined 


| products which have been increasing 
_ since last summer. 


Secondly, while 
the Government “will scrutinize all 
price increases,” this does not elimi- 
nate the previous prospect that prices 
will be raised. In other words, with 
inventories down, demand up and 
refinery realizations higher than a 
year ago, the domestic oil industry 
appears to be on the threshold of a 
very sharp increase in earnings. Three 
stocks, in particular, seem most in- 
teresting at this time. 

Ashland Oil & Refining, around 21, 
has distinct appeal on the basis that 
it offers more barrels of refinery runs 
per dollar of stock price than almost 
any other company of reasonable 
stature. To express it another way. 
Ashland would be a direct benefici- 
ary of the improvement in refinery 
profit margins which now is under- 
way. .The company serves the heart 
of industrial America, which means 
the Ohio River Valley, and is one of 
the leading suppliers of fuel oil and 
lubricants to railroads. 

Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), around 
59, is another beneficiary of improve- 
ment in product prices and the com- 
pany should turn in one of the more 
impressive earnings gains amongst 
the integrated oil companies. For 
one thing, the company’s new, highly 
efficient Toledo refinery is in opera- 
tion and will enable Ohio Standard 
to close down older capacity. Sec- 
ondly, marketing position is quite 
strong in the state of Ohio where the 
company accounts for about 30% of 
that area’s gasoline sales. Thirdly, 
it has some interesting potentials in 
Venezuela. This year’s’ earnings 
could easily exceed $5 per share as 
compared with $4.18 per share in 
1958. 

Sun Oil Co., around 62, is under- 
stood to have increased its share of 
the gasoline market via its custom- 
blending of six different motor fuels 
Interestingly, Sun is one of the few 
“blue chip” companies which today is 
not far above its 1953 low, even 
though the averages have about dou- 
bled. The reason probably lies in the 
fact that the trend of the company’s 
oil reserves has not been as satisfac- 
tory as that of its competition. Yet 
the fact remains that Sun has a very 
interesting play in Venezuela which 


_ could eventually add importantly to 


reserves. With values becoming 
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searcer all the time, and the company 
an obvious beneficiary of an im- 
proved refinery product margin on 
the East Coast, Sun has merit. 

All this is by way of emphasizing 
one point: it’s easy, but not particu- 
larly rewarding, to generalize—or 
talk—in terms of the averages. Mat- 
ter of fact, it's impossible for the 
security buyer to generalize success- 
fully when this is a period of many 
cross-currents and seeming inconsis- 
tencies. For example: farm income 
will decline 5%-10% this year, but 
farm implement sales are rising. The 
price of the newest miracle fibers has 
been reduced, but the price of rayon, 
which is the oldest man-made fiber, 
has increased. The economy as a 
whole is enjoying a spirited recov- 
ery, but railroad carloadings are still 
below 1956-57 levels. Inflation is 
popularly given credit as a_ stock 
market force, but utility stocks have 
been far better holdings than the 
natural resource companies. 

Sure, there is a distinct possibility 
of a change in the market climate 
some time during the second quarter. 
The thinking man recognizes this by 
willingness to accept profits, plus 
emphasis on value. 


HOOPER 
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getting more for your money when 
you buy it—and you know what you 
are buying. Too often present day 
speculators are buying prices rather 
than value, and a piece of imagination 
that they are incompetent to evaluate. 

Too often today a client calls the 
broker on the ‘phone and wants to 
sell a stock simply because “it has not 
moved” or it is “too slow.” There is a 
great urge to get “action.” The poor 
broker is expected to know what stock 
is going to move and when. Actually, 
there is much happenstance in these 
quick moves, and usually there is 
nothing back of the quick moves but 
an accidental demand-supply equa- 
tion or a vague rumor about some- 
thing relatively unimportant anyway. 
Many brokers, analysts and commen- 
tators are getting credit for knowing 
a lot more than they really know; and 
many speculators think they are much 
smarter than the facts prove. It's al- 
ways this way in an era of great 
speculation. You can relax and enjoy 
it, but don’t fool yourself into think- 
ing that the moon really is made out 
of green cheese, and that your par- 
ticular speculative space ship will get 
to the moon and bring the cheese 
back. 
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HOW MAKE 
SHREWD SPECULATIONS 


in stocks now under $5 or $10 


Now you can get revealing factual 
“ reports—and carefully discriminat- 
ing recommendations—on little-known 
investment bargains in low-priced stocks. 


These bargains are rapid-growth stocks 
presently erl voked by the ibli 

vet offering hidden value 
now and virtually unlimited growth 


prospects for the future 


substantial 


While it has taken several years for 
many low-priced speculations to reach 
the fortune-building stage—multiply- 
ing their starting prices by five, 
twenty times 
tripled then 


months 


EXAMPLE #1—A 
could have been made by buying 
low-priced Emerson at $5 in March of 
last vear. An original investment of 
only $500 would have reached a worth 
of $1975 

EXAMPLE 22—Investors who bought 
Servel at 54% in mid-April, when it was 
first recommended, could by now boast 
a profit of over 200% 

EXAMPLE #3 


Jabbitt 


ten or 
led and 


matter of 


many have doul 
prices in a 


proht of almost 


Those who “caught” 
at $4 a share in October 1957 
could have already walked away with 
a profit of some 250% 


As examples of enriching growth over 
the longer term, you need only recall 
that General Electric was once a lou 
price d stock: so were Sears & Roebuc x 
Dow Chemical, General Motors, Gulf, 
Amerada and scores of other stocks 
that soared to remarkably high prices 
once their true value became known 


to the public. 


What we look for in making our rec- 
ommendations, therefore, are com- 
panies showing comparable vitality and 
starting now to enter their major ex- 
pansion periods. 


Other spectacular examples of more 
recent origin: 


If you are among those who have seen 
a small investment of $375 in Elee- 
to $6100 
in less than five years, you do not need 
to be told of the incredibk 
tential in low-priced stocks 


tronics Associates soar 1525% 


proht po 


And if you were among the informed 
minority who stepped into and out of 
the market at the right times to buy 
or sell any of the following, it has to 
be admitted that you don’t need out 
advice at all 


HOW ONLY $200 INVESTED 
WOULD HAVE GROWN: 


Cross Co. Up 1245°/, to $2,690 


H. K. Porter Co. Up 1150°%, to $2,500 
American Marietta Up 1070°%, to $2,340 


You are most cordially invited to pat 
ticipate 

in the 
getting 
gation in 
trial offer 


FREE REPORTS: 


yourself 
how large profits may be reaped from 
a small investment in these LOW 
PRICED “hidden value stocks.” The 
recommendations you receive are im 
partial. We are not an 


for one month without char, 
results present subscribers are 
There is no cost or other obli 


accepting this tluminating 


investment 
dealer or broker, and no salesman will 
call. To receive free SSR Reports for 
one month, just mail this ad 
card—together with 
address to 


or post 


your name and 


Selected Securities Research, Inc. 
Dept. F-73, Seaford, i. Y. 


THE TEN MOST ACTIVE STOCKS ON 
THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


How often have you wondered if it was safe to jump in and buy when stocks such os POLAROID, 
GENERAL TIRE, STD. PACKAGING, AMER. MOTORS are being traded in thousends of shores ot the 
top of the most active list? We believe thot we con now onswer this vital question. 


After yeors of research we offer 


THE TOP TEN, 


on anolysis of the ten most active stocks of the 


week listed on the N.Y.S.E. This analysis is keyed to timing—volume—price range, and volatility 


To the best of our knowledge this is an important 
The investor who insists on being fully informed will find mon 


first’ in stock onolysis 
answers to the problem of 


establishing positions in mony good situations os they come to the fore. 


— CAPITAL GAINS — 


To achieve capital gains is a primary objective for investors in oll tox brackets. To help ottain 


this goo! we would like to have you read our book, 


TRADING BLUE CHIPS FOR CAPITAL GAINS 


We will send you a copy ond 3 weeks of ovr complete advisory service including the new “TOP 


TEN ANALYSIS 


for only $1.00 (or $1.25 airmoil). 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSOCIATES | 
108 South Les Robles, Pasadena, California 
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Southern California 


Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
suthorized the payment ot 
the following quarterly divi 
tends 


COMMON STOCK 
Dividend No. 197 
65 cents per share; 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 48 

28 cents per shore; 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

456% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 44 

cents per share 


The above dividends are pay 
ible April 30, 1959 to stock 
holders of record April 5 
Checks will be matled from 
he Companys ofhce in Los 
Angeles, April 30, 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 


March 19, 1959 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of 
Seaboard Finance Company de- 
clared a 2°, stock dividend on 
Common Stock, payable May 11, 
1959, to stockholders of record 
April 9, 1959 

96th Consecutive Quarterly Payment 

The Directors also declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 25 
cents a share on Common Stock, 
April, 10, 1959, to stock- 

olders of record March 19, 1959. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 


The Directors also declared 
regular quarterly dividends of 
$1.1854 on the $4.75 Sinking 
‘Fund Preferred Stock, $1.25 on 
. the $5.00 Sinking Fund Preferred 
Stock, $1.25 on the $5.00 Convert- 
ible Preferred Stock, Series A 
and B, all payable April 10, 1959, 
to stockholders of record March 
19, 1959. 


EDWARD L. JOHNSON 
January 22, 1959 Secretary 


BIEL 
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to operate a credit business on a cash 
basis. Having known Seaboard’s 
astute and conservative management 
for many years, I am confident that 
this new venture will open a new 
horizon for its growth. Seaboard Fi- 
nance has the distinction of never 
having missed, or reduced, a quarterly 
dividend since it became a _ publicly 
owned company nearly a quarter of 
a century ago. Present payments are 
at the rate of $1 a share in cash plus 
2°, in stock. 

Wall Street’s enthusiasm for mis- 
siles, rocket fuels, electronics, etc. is 
easy to understand. So much of what 
is going on in these new industries is 
either beyond the comprehension of 
the laymen or shrouded by a veil of 
military secrecy that there is no limit 
to the imagination and to fanciful 
dreams. How can anyone prove that 
the stock of this company or that 
company crazily over-priced? 
Everything is conceivable, after all, 
in a field that we know is still in its 
early infancy. 

Personally, I cannot bring myself 
to recommend the purchase of stocks 
which are selling at 70 times last 
year’s earnings or 20 times earnings 
that realistically may be expected 
sometime in the Sixties. For those 
who wish to participate in the inevi- 
table development of missiles, rock- 
ets, nucleonics, electronics and space 
exploration, the stock of North 
American Aviation (47°s) provides a 
vehicle that not only covers the most 
important aspects of the entire field, 
but is also selling at a sensible price 
in relation to its near-term earnings 
potential of $3.50 to $4 a share in the 
current fiscal year. Investors should 
realize, however, that the stock of any 
company that is largely dependent on 
government business has distinctly 
speculative characteristics 

General Controls (3514) has ad- 
vanced steeply since first mentioned 
here a few months ago (Forses, Dec. 
15). It is understood that first-quar- 
ter. sales were about 20° above the 
depressed level of a year ago, while 
earnings registered a far greater gain 
resulting not only from larger sales 
and a firmer price structure, but also 
reflecting management efforts to cut 
costs and improve productivity. The 
earlier earnings estimate of $2 a share 
this year may preve to be on the con- 
servative side, if present favorable 
trends continue. The stock is no long- 
er “cheap,” but a company whose 
management expects to continue its 
past record of doubling its sales vol- 
ume every five vears or so, is entitled 


Pacific Gas and Electric 
mpany 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 173 
The Board of Directors 
March 18, 1959, declared 
cast 
rst qq 

4S 


te 


p 
dividend will be paid by 
check on April 15, 1959 
+o ommor stockholder 
of recora of the ciose 
n Mor. 27, 1959 
K. C. CHRISTENSEN 
ce President and Treasure 
San Froncisco, Calif 


Continental 
Corporation 


A Diversified Closed-End 


Investment Company 


First Quarter Dividends 
Record Date March 20, 1959 


30 cents a share 


on the COMMON STOCK 
Payable April 1, 1959 


67'/2 cents a share on the 
$2.70 PREFERRED STOCK 
Payable April 1, 1959 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


THE 
Penn 


Electric Company 


Quarterly Dividend 


on ime 


COMMON STOCK 
40¢ PER SHARE 


Payable March 31, 1959 
Record March 13, 1959 
Declared March 4, 1959 


WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
Monongahela Power Company 
The Potomac Edtson Company 

West Penn Power Company 
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in relation to current earnings. 

Once again attention is called to 
Armour & Co. (27), whose new man- 
agement is making a determined effort 
to earn a fair profit on the company’s 
near $2-billion sales volume and its 


to sell at a comparatively high price | 


huge investment in working capital 
and fixed assets. Progress is being | 
made towards attaining an earnings | 
level of $30 million ($5.80 a share) 

after taxes, an objective which Ar- 

mour’s president described as “not 

speculative maximum profits, but 

standard earnings.” Undoubtedly pa- 

tience will be required until the goal 

can actually be achieved, but it is a 

realistic goal, and the potential re- 

ward is such that the stock fully re- 

tains its attraction as a long-range 

commitment for substantial capital 

appreciation. 


GOODWIN 
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ago to a recent high of 92. In spite 
of the fact that a 4-for-1 split has 
recently been announced, I would 
favor accepting partial profits around 
its present level. 

Utah Power & Light continues to 
appear attractive for the long pull, 
but I would defer new purchases. 

Wagner Electric continues to act 
good, and I believe is headed higher. 

Washington Water Power raised its 
dividend last year to $2: yield, 4.3%. 
A good company with a fine outlook. 

Western Pacific R.R. has advanced 
from 50 to 80 since recommended here. 
It is now around 78, where I would 
be satisfied to accept some profit. 

Whirlpool Corp. has had a good 
recovery in price, from 17 to 33. 
Earnings and dividends should im- 
prove moderately this year, and the 
stock could rally further 

Worthington Corp. would appear to 
be high enough around its present 
price of 79, and in spite of the fact that 
a split-up might occur this year, I 
would suggest some profit-taking 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube antici- 
pates improved operations in 1959 and 
a good recovery in earnings. The $5 
annual dividend would appear se- 
cure. Retention is advised. 

Zenith, recommended here repeat- , 
edly, has enjoyed a fabulous rise. The 
company’s future continues to look 
good, but I would not care to recom- 
mend new purchases at present levels. 

Germantown Fire Insurance recom- 
mended at 82, recently made an offer 
of $130 a share to stockholders. The 
company’s present liquidating value 
is $218 a share. I would suggest re- 
tention.on the basis that a higher of- 
fer might ultimately be made 
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PACIFIC POWER 


prefer 


stockholders of record 
March 31, 1959. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
March 18, 1959 


Dividend Notice 


Quarterly dividends of $1.25 per share on the 5% 
stock, $1.13 per share on the 4.52% serial 
preferred stock, $1.54 per share on the 6.16, serial 
preferred stock, $1.41 per share on the 5.64% serial 
preferred stock, and 40 cents per share on the 
common stock of Pacific Power & Light Company 
have been declared for payment April 10, 1959, to 


& LIGHT COMPANY 


at the close of business 


H. W. Millay, Secretary 


FEDERAL PAPER BOARD CO., Inc. 
Common & Preferred Dittdends: 


The Board of Directors of Federal 
Paper Board Company, Inc. has this 
day, declared the following quarterly 
dividends 
50¢ per share on Common Stock. 
28 %4¢ per share on the 4.6% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock. 
Common Stock dividends are payable 
April 15, 1959 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 
27, 1959. 
Dividends on the 4.6% Cumulative 
$25 par value Preferred Stock are pay- 
able June 15, 1959 to stockholders of 
record May 28, 1959 
ROBERT A. WALLACE 
Vice Pressdent and Secretary 
March 17, 1959 
Bogota, New Jersey 


Three Faces 
of Crippling 


JOIN THE 


MARCH OF DIMES 


CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND No. 45 


Tux BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared « regular 
quarterly dividend of Fifty-Two 
and One-Half Cents (5244¢) 
per share on the capital stock of 
the Company. payable May 15, 
|| 1959 to stockholders of record 
\ at the close of business April 
|| 15, 1959. 
| JOuN MILLER, Secretary 


March 18, 1959 


— 


Dividend Notice 


The Executive Committee of the Board 
of Directors of Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company today declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 50 cents per share on 
the outstanding capital stock of the 
Company, payable on April 30, 1959, 
to holders of record at the close of 
business on April 10, 1959. 


A. M, GoTTscHALD 


> 
March 12, 1959 Secretary 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States 
and Canada, 1 vear $6: 2 vears $9. For- 
eign and Pan American, $4 a year ex- 
tra 
SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE: Please mail 
subscription orders, correspondence 
and instructions for change of address 
to 
FORBES FULFILLMENT SERVICE 
70 Fifth Avenue 

New York 11, N. Y 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Please send 
old address (exactly as imprinted on 
mailing label of your cépy of Forses) 
and new address (with zone number 
if any); allow four weeks for change- 
over. 
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THOUGHTS 


Each group of men has its special 
interests; and yet the higher, the 
broader and deeper interests are those 
which apply to all men alike; for the 
spirit of brotherhood in American 
citizenship, when rightly applied, is 
more important than aught else. 

-THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Politics are very much like taxes— 
everybody is against them, or every- 
body is for them, as long as they don't 
apply to him. 

H. La Guaroptia. 


Each citizen contributes to the rev- 
enues of the State a portion of his 
property in order that his tenure of the 
rest may bé secure. —MOonTESQUIEU. 


Measure your health by your sym- 
pathy with morning and Spring. If 
there is no response in you to the 
awakening of nature, if the prospect 
of an early morning walk does not 
banish sleep, if the warble of the first 

. bluebird does not thrill you, know 
that the morning and spring of your 
life are past. Thus you may feel your 
pulse Henry Davin THOREAU. 


No man is prosperous whose im- 
mortality is forfeited. No man is rich 
to whom the grave brings eternal 
bankruptcy. No man is happy upon 
whose path there rests but a moment- 
ary glimmer of light, shining out be- 
tween clouds that are closing over 
him in darkness forever. 

Henry Warp Beecuer 


Capital is condensed labor. It is 
nothing until labor takes hold of it. 
The living laborer sets free the con- 
densed labor and makes it assume 
some form of utility or beauty. Capital 
and labor are one, and they will draw 
nearer to each other as the world 
advances in intellect and goodness. 

Davip SwINc. 


There is no doubt that the real de- 
stroyer of the liberties of any people 
is he who spreads among them boun- 
ties, donations and largess. 

—PLUTARCH. 


The rung of a ladder was never 

- meant to rest upon, but only to hold a 

man’s foot long enough to enable him 
to put the other somewhat higher. 

. —Tuomas Hux ey. 


If the Golden Rule is to be preached 
at all in these modern days, when so 
much of our life is devoted to busi- 
ness, it must be preached specially in 
its application to the conduct of busi- 
ness. —F. S. ScHEeNck. 


Man, proud man! dressed in a little 
brief authority, plays such fantastic 
tricks before high heaven as make the 
angels weep WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


B. C. FORBES: 


A scholarly minister, in the 
course of a sermon on our re- 
sponsibilities in this world, said: 
“Every day the Lord—and man, 
too—asks each one of us, ‘Fare, 
please. Are you so living that 
you pay full fare daily? Or are 
you trying to get a free ride, at 
the expense of others?” I know 
some men—and women, also 
who scheme to get out of paying 
their fare. These men usually 
contrive to do less than they are 
paid for; or, they are men of 
more or less wealth are 
unproductive loafers, ac- 
cept no responsibilities for using 


who 
who 


either themselves or their means 
in any helpful way. Not a few 
women who dodge paying their 
fare are empty-headed, frivol- 
parasites who shirk every 
obligation. This theme calls for 
no lengthy moralizing. Rather 
does it call for frank self-ques- 
tioning. “Fare, please.” 


ous 


All men seek one goal: 
happiness. The only way to achieve 
true success is to express yourself 
completely in service to society. First, 
have a definite, clear, practical ideal- 
a goal, an objective. Second, have the 
necessary means to achieve your ends 

wisdom, money, materials and 
methods. Third, adjust all your means 
to that end — ARISTOTLE. 


success or 


Government is not an exact science. 
—Louts D. Branpe!s. 


To talk about the need for perfec- 
tion in man is to talk about the need 
for another species. The essence of 
man is imperfection. Imperfection 
and blazing contradictions—between 
mixed good and evil,-altruism and sel- 
fishness, co-operativeness and com- 
bativeness, optimism and _fatalism, 
affirmation and negation. 

—Norman Cousins 


The expectations of life depend upon 
diligence; the mechanic that would 
perfect his work must first sharpen 
his tools. ConFucius 

You can dissolve everything in the 
world, even a great fortune, into 
atoms. And the fundamental princi- 
ples which govern the handling of a 
few postage and of millions 
of dollars are exactly the same. They 
are the common law of business, and 
the whole practice of commerce is 
founded on them. They are so simple 
that a fool can't learn them; so hard 
that a lazy man won't 


Puitie D. Armour 


stamps 


The blaze of a reputation cannot be 
blown out, but it often dies in the 
socket SAMUEL JOHNSON 


I know of no safe repository for the 
ultimate society but the 
people themselves; and if we think 
them not enlightened enough to exer- 
cise their with a wholesome 
discretion, the remedy is not to take 
it from them, but to their 
discretion by education 

THOMAS JEFFERSON 


powers of 


control 


increase 


All who have meditated on the art ol 
governing mankind have been con- 
vinced that the fate of empires de- 
pends on the education of youth 

ARISTOTLE 


When some men discharge an obli- 
gation you can hear the report fo 
miles around Mark TwalIn 


The world will starve for 
want of wonders but for want olf 
wonder. G. K. CHESTERTON 


nevel 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition. $7.50. 


A Text... 


Sent in by James W 
Bernadino, Calit 
vorite text A Forbes 
presented to 


Gerrard, San 
What's fa 
book is 


senders of texts used 


For wisdom is better than rubies; and all 
things that may be desired are not to be 
compared to it. 
dence, and find out knowledge of witty 
inventions. 


In wisdom dwell with pru- 


—Proverss 8: 11-12 
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ELECTRIC THREAD, LIFE LINE OF DAILY LIVING 


MAGNET WIRE made by PHELPS DODGE 


Wound tightly into the core of every electric motor, coil and transformer are countless miles of magnet wire—some even 
finer than a human hair. These insulated “threads,” carrying electricity, create power to operate industrial machines, 
household appliances and electronic devices. Constant contact with industry's problems, plus an application engineering 


approach to research, has enabled Phelps Dodge to develop the most widely diversified line of magnet wire in the world 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION SOO PARK AVENUE N Ww Y RK 
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mF ASTI NG QUALITY FROM MINE MARKET . 


BY IMPERIAL DECREE 


Not raw, unbridled power, Not irresponsible speed 
Not hungry, violent horsepower 


Imperial power is mature, Obedient power under 


constant and gentle rein 


It is a new kind of power, decreed by the only 
totally new eneine in the fine car circle. pistons 
move more slowly. Lts crankshaft turns fewer times in a 


given distance. All its moving parts move less busils 


Yet, with all its quiet calmness, all its saving of fuel 
and wear and friction, the new Imperial engine de- 
velops greater forward thrust. greater wheel-varning 
power, more liveliness per pound than any other auto- 
motive eneime of the vear 


You expect Imperial to be luxurious, exquisitely 
tailored, elegant to a fault. You expect generous space 


and comfort Por these are Imperial trademarks. 


Sut to find such agility in a car this size such 
spirited responsiveness, such lightlingered control- 
lability 


“feel” an Imperial owner loves. 


this is the constant surprise. This is the 


Won't vou ask your Imperial dealer to show vou 
how much more clegant clegance can be when it’s 


generously spiced with eagerness.’ 


FINEST PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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